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THE WEEK. 





NEWS OF 





AN article in a German newspaper, the Allgemeine Zeitung, on the 
state of Turkish affairs, and the policy of Russia, appears to have 
effected a change all at once in the tone of our Government journals. 
Thus, on Monday, the Globe spoke of the “ idle endeavour in some 
quarters to contrast the language of Lovis Puitir, in his late 
speech, with his actions, and to argue, from the improved condition of 
his army, as well as from the active equipment of ships in our dock- 
yards, that the intentions of the French and English Governments 
were not so pacific as their professions.” The whole tenour of the 
Globe’s remarks was to discourage the idea that Russia would “ exas. 
perate both the Great States of the West.” But on Tuesday the 
German papefs arrived; and in the article, evidently official, above 
referred to, it was intimated, that if the French and British fleet was 
reinforced, Russia would be compelled to arm some vessels. This 
threat immediately caused our Ministerial organ to assume a warlike 
tone ; and on Wednesday we were reminded, that it is the unquestion- 
able intention of Russia to model Turkey into a species of tributary 
state, or a convenient vassal; that the Porte, under such protectorship, 
would be rendered subservient to designs hostile to France, England, 
and all other European states ; that Russia has put off the payment of 
her last instalment of the Greek loan; that no one can be deceived by 
the smooth tone of the Austrian journals ; and finally, that Russian 
ambition must be resisted ‘ by friendly remonstrance, to rectify sinister 
*intentions, and, if that prove unavailing, the adoption of the stronger 
alternative.”—Stronger alternative, of course, means war. 

The Times spoke out, as usual, with more decision of tone. The 
necessity of prompt and vigorous measures is insisted upon; “ nego- 
tiations, despatches, and Lord Ponsonzy, and the rest of it,” are 
laughed to scorn; a few broadsides are recommended, as the right kind 
of protocols to bring Russia back to good manners; and Englishmen 
are told to bear in mind, “ that there is such a thing as settling a dispute 
ina manner the most satisfactory, by administering a good knock-down 
blow at once.” 

The conclusion to be drawn (from all this yapouring (which, looking 
to the actual state of affairs in the East, would have been quite as ap- 
propriate last week as the present), is simply this—that Ministers 
would fain have it believed that they are quite ready for war, and re- 
solved, if necessary, to ‘‘strangle the Russian fleet in the cradle of 
Odessa.” The remarks in the Austrian journal, and those which have 
appeared in consequtnce in the Times and Globe, are merely newspaper 
protocols, and as such of very little value. The proceedings of Russia 
must determine whether we shall go to war or not. If the Emperor is 
resolved ‘at all hazards to become master of Constantinople, the Euxine, 
the Levant, and the Adriatic, there seems to be no help for it, and a 
war must ensue. The policy, therefore, of our Government and that of 
Lovis Purir in making preparations for it, is undoubtedly a sound 
one. And it was extremely “idle” in our Ministerial organ to endeavour 
to lessen the effect which those preparations were intended to haye 
upon the designs and proceedings of Russia, by representing the in- 
tentions of France and England as being so pacific. The fact is—and 
now we find it announced clearly enough—that if Nicuo.as yields, we 
shall all be good friends ; if he persist in his schemes of aggression, our 
actions will no longer be pacific. 

That Russia, however, will hold back, for the present, seems most 
likely. Excellent reasons may be assigned for her continuing to prac- 
tice the temporizing policy by which she has hitherto gained so much. 
It will depend upon the degree of vigilance used by British and French 
statesmen, whether that policy shall in future be as successful as it has 
deen hitherto. 


The French Chamber of Deputies adjourned on Friday last, accord- 
ing to custom, to prepare an answer to the King’s Speech, and to make 
the arrangements in the various Committees relative to the business of 


{Largest Epition.] 





the session. The election for the fourth Vice-President was decided 
against the Ministers; their candidate, M. Persit, the Advocate- 
General, distinguished by his prosecutions of the Press, having only 
98 votes, against M. Brrancer’s 165. The successful candidate is 
said to belong to the Juste Milieu. 


The insurgents in Biscay, Navarre, Arragon, and Valencia, are 
again appearing in considerable force. The Queen's troops have beer 
defeated in some skirmishes ; and the rebels were sufficiently strong to 
make a formidable attack upon Tolosa, on the 26th of December; but 
were successfully resisted. ZAavALLo, the General of the Franciscans, 
who was mentioned a fortnight ago in our sketch of the state of parties 
in Spain, translated from the Revue Militaire of Brussels, as the real 
leader of the Monkish party, has been negotiating with General 
VALDEZ ; but he assumes too high a tone to make it probable that an 
accommodation will be the result of their communication, The Madrid 
correspondent of the Times says— 

“Tt is known that Zavallo was at Bilboa at the time of the death of King 
Ferdinand ; and it was there that, as soon as the intelligence arrived, the insur - 
rection broke out into ‘a sudden flood of mutiny.’ Judging of the rest of Spain 
by what he had observed in his own immediate neighbourhood, Zavallo had ex- 
pected that the rising would be general ; and it would undoubtedly have been much 
more general than it has proved, had the Pretender, only ventured, when the tide 
turned in his favour, to show himself in the country. . But the time has now 
gone by ; and the cause of Don Carlos is not to be saved by all the skill of Za- 
bt nor by the high tone he assumes in his correspondence with General 

aldez. 

In fact, there seems no reason to apprehend serious danger to the 
Queen’s throne from the insurrection; though, from the nature of the 
support it receives, and the miserable state of the Government fi- 
nances, it may be extremely troublesome for some time tocome. In 
Madrid, ZEA BERMUDEZ is more unpopular than ever; and the new 
Minister at War, ZARco DEL VALLE, is not in much better odour. 


Don MicvEt has rejected an offer of mediation, made to him at 
Santarem, by the Queen of Spain; whose Ambassador, Baron RAME.-- 
FORD, had an interview with him on the 17th oflast month. General 
Ropu. has made a fresh incursion into Portugal, as far as Braganza, in 
search of Don Cantos; but only succeeded in capturing some of the 
Junta who attended him. There are rumours of naval preparations by 
the agents of Don MicugL; and it seems to be allowed that he has 
lately been successful in recruiting his army from among the peasantry. 
In the mean time, hostilities have not recommenced. 


In the Jamaica House of Assembly, a bill for the Abolition of 
Slavery was passed, after much debate, on the 25th of November. 
The bill is said to adopt the general provisions of the one passed by 
the British Parliament; but no specific description of it has yet been 
given. 


An insurrection of a formidable nature broke out in Buenos Ayres 
on the 11th of October, occasioned by the House of Representatives 
having passed a bill prohibiting the journalists from inserting any poli- 
tical remarks in their papers. Four of the papers were consequently 
discontinued ; but one persisted in discussing politics, and was ordered 
to be prosecuted. Upon this, great crowds of people, principally 
butchers, collected, and had a scuffle with the police; after which the 
* butcher cavalry” galloped out of town, and made attempts to raise 
the country. They soon collected a considerable foreg, and, headed 
by General P1nEvo, took possession of all the strong points in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city. The Government relies for assistance on some 
troops in the interior. In this condition affairs stood when the lgst 
accounts were despatched, on the 26th of October. 





The session of the American Congress was opened on the 3d of 
December. The first part of the President’s Message is principally 
occupied by congratulations on the prosperity of the country, and a de- 
tail of the state of its foreign relations. The question of the North- 
eastern boundary is said to be in a promising state for a speedy settle- 
ment with Great Britain; the establishment of lighthouses on the 
Bahamas by our Government is also mentioned; and the President 
takes the opportunity of expressing good-will to this country in the 
following terms. 

‘© These works, when completed, together with some which the United 
States have constructed on the Western side of the Gulf of Florida, wil) con- 
tribute essentially to the safety of the navigation in that sea. This joint parti- 
cipation of establishments, interesting to humanity and beneficial to commerce, 
is worthy of two enlightened nations, and indicates feelings which cannot fail to 
have a happy influence upon their political relations, It is gratifying to the 
friends of both to perceive that the intercourse betwee 6 
coming daily more extensive, and that sentiments of mutt 
up befitting their common origin ; justifying the hope,-t) 
each side, not only unsettled questions may be Actas bi 
new causes of misunderstanding prevented.” : 


the first instalment of the money settled by ere aby, te 
of the United States, as an indemnification 
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commerce, is then made the subject of complaint ; though a temporary 
delay is all the evil expected to accrue from it. A Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary, however, had been despatched to Paris to expedite the pay- 
ment. Spain and Portugal have agreed to indemnify the American 
merchants for injuries of a similar destription ; andthe King of Naples 
having also been urgently applied to on the same grounds by these in- 
Mefatigable creditors, Commissioners have been appointed to settle 
the amount of these claims. A treaty of amity and commerce has 
been concluded with the new Government of Belgium; but, as we 
conclude from the following passage in the Message, not on very satis- 
factory terms. 

“« That treaty does not embody those enlarged principles of friendly policy, 
which, it is sincerely hoped, will always regulate the conduct of the two nations, 
having such strong motives to maintain amicable relations toward cach other, 
and so sincerely desirous to cherish them.” 

With Russia, the Government of the United States professes to be 
n a very friendly footing. A treaty of commerce and navigation with 
that power had been ratified since the last session of Congress. 

Allusion is made to the unsettled state of the South American Re- 
publics; with whom the relations of the United States have undey- 
gone little change during the past year. 

A revision of the Consular system, in accordance with the sugges- 
tions of a report made by the Secretary of State last session, is reéom- 
mended, The President then proceeds to the interesting subjects of 
the state of the revenue and the public debt. 

“It gives me great pleasure to congratulate you upon the prosperous condition 
of the finances of the country, as will appear from the report which the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, will in due time lay before you. The receipts into the 
Treasury during this year will amount to more than 32,000,000 of dollars. The 
revenue derived from Customs will, it is believed, be more than 28,000,000 ; 
and the public lands will yield about 3,000,000. The expenditures within the 
year for all objects, including 2,572,240 of dollars, on account of the public debt, 
will not amount to 25,000,000 ; and alarge balance will remain in the Treasury 
after satisfying all the appropriations chargeable on the revenue for the present 
year. 

The whole remaining debt of the United States on the Ist of Janu- 
ary 1834, would not exceed 4,760,082 dollars and 8 cents ; and the reve- 
nue of the coming year, together with the balance in the Treasury, was 
expected to be sufficient for the discharge of this remnant within the 

ear. The prospect of a perfect freedom from debt forms a subject of 
just congratulation ; but it should be remembered that this applies only 
to the General Government debt—the separate States have all borrowed 
money, and some of them to a considerable amount, which still remains 
unpaid. 
e then come to the affairs of the United States Bank; which, in 
@ pecuniary sense, are unfortunately as interesting to Englishmen as to 
Americans, the former being proprietors of alarge portion of its stock. 

General Jackson thus introduces the subject— 

*€ Since the last adjournment of Congress, the Secretary of the Treasury has 
directed the money of the United States to be deposited in certain State Banks 
designated by him; and he will immediately lay before you his reasons for this 
direction. 1 concur with him entirely in the view he has taken of the subject ; 
and some months before the removal, I urged = the department the propriety 
of taking that step. The near aparece of the day on which the charter will ex- 
pire, as well as the conduct of the Bank, appeared to me to call for this measure, 
upon the high considerations of public interest and public duty. The extent of 
its misconduct, however, although known to be great, was not at that time fully 
developed by proof. It was not until late in the month of August, that I re- 
ceived from the Government Directors an official report, establishing, beyond 
question, that this great and powerful institution had been actively engaged in 
attempting to influence the elections of the public officers, by means of its mo- 
ney ; and that, in violation of the express provisions of its charter, it had, by a 
formal resolution, placed its funds at the re ago of its President, to be em- 

loyed in sustaining the political power of the Bank. A copy of this resolution 
1s contained in the report of the Government Directors before referred to ; and, 
however the object may be disguised by cautious language, no one can doubt 
that this money was in truth intended for electioneering purposes; and the par- 
ticular uses to which it was proved to be applied, abundantly show that it was 
so understood. Not only was the evidence complete, as to the past application 

of the power of the Bank to electioneering purposes, but that the resolution of the 
Board of Directors authorized the same course to be pursued in future.” 

He then alludes to the efforts made by the Bank to force a renewal of 
its charter, which expires in March 18836, by means of what in this 
country is called “an action on the currency.” 

** At this time, the efforts of the Bank to control public opinion through the 
distresses of some and the fears of others, are equally apparent, and if possible 
more objectionable. By a curtailment of its accommodations more urgent than 
any emergency requires, and even while it requires specie to an almost unprece- 
dented amount in its vaults, it is attempting to produce great embarrassment 
in one portion of the community ; while through presses known to have been 
sustained by its money, it attempts, by unfounded alarms, to create a panic 
in all. 

*¢ These are the means by which it seems to expect that it can force a resto- 
ration of the deposits, and asa necessary consequence, extort from the Congeess 
arenewal of its charter. Iam happy to know, that, through the good sense of 
our people, the effort to get up a panic has hitherto failed; and that, through 
the increased accommodation which the State Banks have been enabled to afford, 
no public distress has followed the exertions of the Bank; and it cannot be 
doubted that the exercise of its power and the expenditure of its money, as well 
as its efforts to spread groundless alarm, will be met and rebuked as they deserve. 
In my own sphere of duty, I should feel myself called on by the facts disclosed to 
order a scire facias against the Bank, with a view to put an end to the chartered 
rights it has so palpably violated, were it not that the charter itself will 
expire as soon as the decision would probably be obtained from the court of last 

resort. ’ 
These statements of the President are confirmed, in a very lon 
and wordy report from the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. R. G. 
Taney. He states, that during the period of sixteen months, ending 
in May 1832, while their petition to Congress for the renewal of the 
charter was in contemplation, and the decision of Congress upon it un- 
certain, the Directors increased their loans by the amount of twenty- 
eight millions of dollars—from forty-two to seventy millions. It is 
also mentioned, that lately they have curtailed their accommodation so 
as greatly to embarrass men of business. All this is done with the 
design of producing a panic, and annoying the Government of the 

Whited States, which has no control over the institution, by means of 

the four Directors it has power to nominate, as the more important 


and a Secret Committee, to which the Government Directors are de- 
nied access. This is in direct violation of the charter. The Secretary 
of the Treasury, on these grounds principally, justifies his transfer of 
a portion of the Government deposits from the United States Bank to 
those State Banks with which he has made arrangments for the con- 
duct of public business. ] 

Improvements in the Army and Navy, and Post-office—the conti- 
nued exertions to remove the Indian tribes beyond the Missisippi—the 
necessity of taking precautions against accidents in steam-boats—and 
the proposed change in the mode of electing the President and Vice- 
President of the United States, by substituting direct election by the 
people for the “ intermediate agency” now employed—form the remain- 
ing topics of the Message; which the hearty old Republican closes 
with the following sentence~__ 
‘* Trusting that your deliberations on all the topics of general interest to 
which I have adverted, and such others us your more extensive knowledge of the 
wants of our beloved country may suggest, ar be crowned with success, ‘I 


tender you, in conclusion, the cooperation which it may be in my power ‘to 
afford them.” 








The Prussian Government has made great progress. in establishing 
its plan for the Commercial Confederation of Germany. There is to 
be an exemption from duties on German products in German States, 
a uniform tariff of duties on foreign products, and a uniform scale of 
weights, measures, and coins. The revenue, when collected, is to be 
paid into one common treasury, and divided among the different mem- 
bers of the Confederation, in proportion to their extent, population, &c., 
in lieu of the duties they now separately enforce. The evident object 
of Prussia, is to gain a more extensive market for her own manufac- 
tures, by excluding those of foreign states—especially English—from_. 
the greater part of Germany. At present, our exports to those coun- 
tries which are, or certainly will become, members of the Confedera-~ 
tion, amount to about eleven millions annually. Thus the trade which 
is endangered by the Prussian project is of very great importance to us. 
The details of this plan are not completed, but we may be sure that 
no time will be lost in their settlement. That numerous obstructions, 
and much practical wrong to the minor members of the Confederacy 
will result from this new Continental system, is very probable; but 
once established, it will be difficult to compel a relinquishment of it by 
the dominant power of Prussia. We at least in England have no right 
to complain of the vast loss of trade which will probably be occasioned 
by it. Our corn and timber duties afford an ample excuse to the Ger- 
man States for any retaliatory measures they may think it for their 
interest to take. The Confederacy includes the whole of Germany 
not under the sway of Austria, except Frankfort, which will probably 
be soon obliged to join it. 








The Caurt. 
TueEtr Majesties remain at Brighton, “ in the enjoyment,” as the 
courtly chroniclers assure us, “of excellent health ; and take advantage 
of the beautiful, summer-like weather, which Providence has sent as a 
welcome New-year’s gift, for the promotion of our comfort.” 

There were very numerous calls of congratulation at the Palace on 
New-year’s Day; and there have been dinner-parties every evening 
during the week. Among the most distinguished guests, were Prince 
Esterhazy, the Duke of Argyll, Lord and Lady Maryborough, Sir Wil- . 
liam Alexander, Captain Ross (who has been honoured with two audi- 
diences of his Majesty), Sir Frederick Maitland, and Prince and 
Princess Lieven. 

The Duke of Gloucester is still at Brighton, and receives frequent 
visits from Mr. W. Holmes. 


HONOURS, 
From tHe Lonnon GAZETTE. 

Waurrrnatt, 26th December 1833.—The King has been pleased to give and grant 
unto Wiriit1AM MarsHatt, of Langhton-en-le-Morthen and of Newtou-Kyme, .in the 
county of York. Esquire, his Royal licence and authority, that, in order to commemo- 
rate his descent from the ancient family of Harr1evp of Laughton-en-le-Morthen, and 
to testify his respect for the memory of Joun HatFiE Lp, late of Laughton aforesaid, 
and of Doncaster, in the said county of York, Esquire, deceased, he the said WiiLtiaM 
Marsnatt and his issue may take and use the surname of HATFIELD in lieu of that of 
MarsHA_t, and bear the arms of HaTFiELp. 


The Metropolis. 

The Corporation Commissioners resumed their inquiries on Monday, 
and have continued them through the week. The evidence has been 
given principally by Mr. Woodthorpe, the Town-Clerk, and relates 
almost entirely to the mode in which the numerous City officers are 
appointed, and to a few other technical matters of a very dry nature, 
such as the power of the Corporation to enrol Companies, make freemen 
of the City, &c. 

Ata meeting of the Select Vestry of Marylebone, on Saturday, it 
was resolved, after a debate of considerable length and warmth, in 
which Sir Samuel Whalley, the Member, took part, that in every case 
(except where they were bound to do so by law) the custom of “voting 
by ballot” should be got rid of, and that hereafter they should vote 
openly. 

Phe Churchwardens of Christchurch, Surry, have given notice, that 
after the first of January, for want of funds, occasioned by the refusal 
of the inhabitants to vote a church-rate, theré will be no performance 
on the organ, ringing of bells, winding of clock, sacramental wine, sex- 
ton, vestrykeeper, or pew-openers, but that the church will be opened 
as usual. ; 

The Canada Land Company held a meeting on Monday last, at 
which a dividend of four per cent. on the capital subscribed was de- 
clared, and a call of one pound per share was made in order to enable 
the Directors to discharge some heavy demands of the Government. 
[ This calling for more money on the one hand, and declaring dividends 
on the other, is not very intelligible. The shares of the Canada Com- 
pany will scarcely be improved in market value by such proceedings. } 

Application is to be made in the next session, for an act to build a 
bridge from Palace Yard, Lambeth, to the opposite shore. The op- 

osition made when the bill was before Parliament on the last occasion 





measures are resolved upon and executed by the President of the Bank, 





is not expected to be repeated. 
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A rumour is afloat in-Southwark, *that"Mr. ‘W. Brougranris about’ 
to resign his trust ‘as the Representative in Parliament of that borough, 
and to seize the opportnnity of sitting for Kendal, now-vecant by the 
death of his brother, Mr. James Brougham. 

Arrangements have been concluded, under which ‘the records ‘now 
atthe King’s Mews, Charing Cross, will be transferred ‘toa new ‘Re- 
cord Office, to be built on the:site of the Rolls Garden ;-+o that there 
will no longer be any obstacle°to the progress of the National Gallery. 
—Daily Papers. 

Mr. Davidge, late proprietor of the Coburg Theatre, ‘was examined 
before the Bankrupt Commissioners on Monday. ‘He-said that, four 
years ago, he was worth 10,0007. ; but had lost between 6,000/, and 
7,0001. by the Coburg Theatre, and 1,300/. by the Liverpool Amphi- 
theatre. His debts only amounted to 800/. It was ‘stated that his ac- 
counts were most accurately kept; and that his whole conduct had 
been very honourable. An allowance was offered him out of the estate ; 
but he declined receiving it, saying that he would depend for support 
on his own exertions. 





No clue has been found to the discovery of the person who pur- 
loined the thousand sovereigns from the money-bags in the Navy Pay- 
office. The box which contained them was deposited in a room, the 
door of which was left unbolted a short time before the money was 
removed. This is the only additional fact which has transpired since 
we mentioned the robbery a fortmght ago. 

William Bradford, a letter-carrier employed in the Twopenny Post- 
office, was committed from Bow Street, on Tuesday, for stealing a so- 
vereign from a letter which it was his business to deliver. The theft 
was very clumsily managed; it was quite evident that the letter had 
been opened. There was another accusation of the same kind against 
this man, but the evidence was incomplete; and on this charge he was 
remanded. 

At the Marlborough Street Office, on Wednesday, John Stone, late 
the under-butler to Mr. Mitchell, of Charles Street, Berkeley Square, 
was committed to prison, for robbing his master of silver plate, which 
he had the temporary charge of, to the value of nearly three hundred 
pounds. Since the robbery, he had been lounging about the town, 
dressed expensively, and spending money freely. 

An omnibus-driver was sentenced to two months’ imprisonment, at 
the Lambeth Street Office, on Wednesday, for engaging to take.a gen- 
tleman to the Globe, Mile End, and then driving him in the direction 
of the Globe, Blackwall. He likewise abused and struck the com- 
plainant. 

Last week, a man was fined 20s. at one of the Police-offices, for il- 
legally pawning a hammer; and being unable to pay the fine, was com- 
mitted for a month to Brixton House of Correction. As one of the 
constables was taking him there in a horse and cart, the horse took 
fright, and threw the constable into Brixton Wash; where the water, 
owing to the late rain, was very deep. He was so stunned by the fall, 
that he could not get out of the water; and must inevitably have pe- 
rished, had not the prisoner (instead of making his escape, which he 
might easily have done) plunged in and rescued him. On the Magis- 
trates being informed of the praiseworthy conduct of the prisoner, they 
immediately remitted the sentence, and he was liberated. 

On Monday last, an attempt was made to rescue nine prisoners, seven 
men and two women, who were on their way to Newgate from the Hat- 
ton Garden Office, in the custody of the gaoler and his constables. 
They were walking down Holborn, when a gang of thieves and prosti- 
tutes assaulted the officers ; but only succeeded in rescuing one of the 
women, who has escaped. The constables exerted themselves very 
manfully, and took two of the ringleaders into custody. They were 
examined on Tuesday, at the Hatton Garden Office, and remanded. 

Pa’mer, who was convicted at the Middlesex Sessions on a charge 
connected with certain bills of exchange drawn on Mr. Astley, is now 
liberated by an order of the Secretary for the Home department. 

For some days past, the Irish population in Gray’s Inn Lane haye 
been constantly quarrelling and fighting. They have assaulted the Po- 
licemen in some instances, and hurt them severely. A number of them 
have been taken into custody, and committed to prison. Some ancient 
feuds have occasioned these disturbances. 

Some thieves were disturbed, early on Monday morning, when rob- 
bing the premises of a leather-seller in Clerkenwell Close; and one of 
them, in attempting to escape over a wall, was seized with convulsions. 
He was taken to the nearest Stationhouse, and immediately attended 
by a surgeon; but he died within a few minutes after his arrival there. 





On Tuesday last, the Metropolis was visited with a violent storm of 
wind and rain, which did considerable damage, principally in the sub- 
urbs. On the Thames, numerous tiers of shipping in the upper and 
lower pools broke from their moorings, and several of the colliers were 
injured. Two ballast-lighters went down off Deptford; but the men 
escaped, by jumping into their boats. A barge filled with barrels and 
provisions was driven against new London Bridge: she soon filled, and 
went down near Billingsgate. Three persons were drowned by the 
upsetting of a boat in Limehouse Reach. A coal-barge was swamped 
and sunk near Bankside. 

The house of Mr. Taylor, a brush-maker in the City Road, was 
burnt on Tuesday night ; and one of his children suffered so much from 
the fire, that its life is despaired of. 

Early on Wednesday morning, a young woman in the service of Mr. 
Howard, of Norfolk Street, Strand, rushed out into the street shriek- 
ing dreadfully—her clothes all on fire. A Policeman was passing at 
the time, and he instantly threw his greatcoat round her and rolled her 
in the street. The flames was extinguished, but the poor creature was 
dreadfuily burnt. 

Mr. Robert Core, a man of considerable property, and sixty years 
of age, was drowned in the King’s Mill-pond, Rotherhithe, on Monday 
last. There was no evidence to show how he had been drowned ; but 
as some shots were found in one of his pockets, it is conjectured that 
he committed suicide. His hat was seen floating on the pond, which 
first awakened suspicion. He was a cheerful man; and on the day 
previous to his body being found, was as happy, to all appearance, as 


usual. 


A-Coroner’s Jury “on “Wednesday returned “a -veraret, thatthe 
was found drowned in the mill-pond, but that there was no evidence!to 
show howhe got into the water. ti 
On Sunday afternoon, Mr. Daniel Macbride, clerk to Messts. Bur- 
ley of Lincoln’s Inn, cut his throat in a'fit of insanity. He was a man 
of considerable income, but of irregular habits. He read the Bible at- 
tentively the day before he killed himself; saying, he was making his 
peace with God, having only a short time to live. 

Mr. Henry Wisbey, a young: gentleman, lately residing with his father 
at Foot’s Cray in Kent, poisoned himself on Monday, by taking a 
quantity of prussic acid. He had formed an illicit connexion with a 
Miss Eliza Willoughby, and wisked to marry her: to this his father 
objected, and he became melancholy. On Monday, he visited his 
mistress, at her residence in Upper Berkeley Street ; and calling for a 
glass of ale, made her drink some : it is supposed that he had slipped into 
the ale a small portion of prussic acid, and Miss Willoughby fell into a 
state of insensibility. The young man then became alarmed, and sent 
for some medicine, which produced vomiting ; and the lady recovered. 
While this was taking place, however, he swallowed the remainder of 
the poison he had brought with him, and expired immediately. Miss 
Willoughby talked of dying with her “dear Henry.” A Coroner’s 
Jury inquired into these circumstances, on Tuesday last ; and returned 
a verdict of Temporary Insanity. 

[ This account is abridged from the one published in the Daily Papers; 
but Mr. Wisbey’s brother has written.a letter to the Times, containing 
the following additional particulars, 

‘¢ Dr. North (the gentleman called in on the occassion) repeatedly stated his 
conviction to the Jury, that bad prussic acid been given to Miss Willoughby:in 
any quantity sufficient to cause death (as was stated to have been given by the 
witnesses), it must inevitably have occasioned instantaneous death; and that 
the time that intervened between the administration of the antidote and theal- 
leged taking of the poison rendered the supposition of Miss Willoughby’s having 
drunk any portion of the poison extremely improbable. The Doctor further 
said, in answer to a question put by the Foreman of the Jury, that it was * ut- 
terly impossible’ that the poison could have been taken by Miss Willoughby | and 
that she should be alive to make her allegation.” 

It also appears that this Miss Willoughby has pretended to take poi- 
son more than once before, and that one of the witnesses drank some of 
the ale without feeling any bad effects from it. In short, the scene ap- 
pears to have been got up to make animpression on her ‘‘ dear Henry ;” 
a female artifice, common enough among young ladies like Miss Wil- 
loughby. ] 

An inquest was held, on Tuesday, on the body of Charles Coates, a 
boy nine years old, whose parents reside at Hoxton. The little fellow 
was playing on Christmas-day with another child, in his mother’s 
kitchen, and caught hold of a rope hanging from the ceiling in the form 
of a swing, and endeavoured to raise and turn himself over, His hands, 
however, slipped; the rope caught his neck; and it swung rapidly 
round so as to prevent him from extricating himself. He swung for 
some time; upon which his playfellow, who is about eight years of age, 
said, ‘* Charley, why don’t you speak?” No answer was returned ; 
and shortly after his mother, who was in the parlour, called him. The 
other boy said, “‘ Oh, he is in the rope, and won’t speak.” The mo- 
ther then came down stairs, and screamed out ‘murder ;” which 
brought assistance, but too late. The other boy thought that ‘Charley 
was playing all the time.” Verdict, “* Accidental Death.” 

Mr. Richard Prince, formerly of Lug Mills, near Hereford, died 
suddenly on Wednesday, in the Coldbath Fields prison, to which he 
had been committed for offences against the revenue. At one time, he 
had been reckoned a man of very large fortune, drove his carriage and 
four, and lived in great style; but he ruined himself by speculating in 
malt, soap, and flour, and by constantly engaging in violations of the 
revenue-laws. A Coroner’s Inquest sat on the body on Thursday, but 
found a verdict “‘ Died a Natural Death.” 





The Country. 

Mr. C. J. Tynte, Member for West Somersetshire, dined with anume- 
rous company of his constituents, at Chard, on Tuesday last. Several 
of the speeches were very spirited: they indicated a disposition to give 
Ministers credit for what they had done in favour of Reform, but at 
the same time were expressive of considerable dissatisfaction with 
several of their proceedings. Mr. Tynte himself said— 

** More has been done by the present Ministry in one session, than by any 
former Ministry in years. But yet, allowing them great praise, I must also give 
them some blame, for not having been less conciliatory with the party who 
formerly held power, and for not having (backed as they would have been by the 
People of England) assumed a bolder attitude, and a more energetic tone. It 
was painful to me to oppose Ministers upon several occasions; but, —— 
them as I did, my constituents occupied the first place in my affections—an 
when I voted against Ministers on the repeal of the Malt and Window Taxes, 
and the shortening’ the duration of Parliaments, I voted as I conscientiously 
believed the majority of my constituents desired. I voted also for the Ballot, 
because, having sat upon an Election Committee, I felt the doubts I held quite 
overcome in examination of that evidence. I also disapproved of the vote of 
twenty millions, in the manner it was voted, to compensate the West India 
marae not that I considered no compensation necessary, but I disliked the 
oan of fifteen millions being metamorphosed into the gift of twenty.” 

Some animadversions were made on Mr. Sanford’s conduct in voting 
too generally with Ministers; but Mr. Tynte apologized for his col- 
league, and begged the meeting to recollect that he had voted for Tri- 
ennial Parliaments, and against the loan of the million to the Irish 
Clergy. 

There is a vacancy in the representation of the Eastern Division of 
Somersetshire, occasioned by the death of Mr. Brigstoc. At the last 
election, there were three candidates; Mr. Miles, the Tory, having 
been defeated by the deceased gentleman bya majority of four hundred. 

A requisition has been presented to Mr. Miles, calling upon him 
to stand again. A considerable number of Conservative attornies have 
offered their gratuitous services to promote his return. 

Mr. Edward George Granville Howard is returned to Parliament 
for the borough of Morpeth, in the room of his late brother, Mr. Fre- 
derick Howard. 

The Huddersfield election, which was to have taken place this week, 
has been deferred for a few days ; the issue of the writ from the Crown 





Office having been delayed,—in order, as the Standard surmises, to 
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allow Mr. Blackburne the opportunity of completing the inquiry into 
the state of the London Corporation previously to his departure for 
Huddersfield. 

The remains of Mr. James Brougham were on Saturday last re- 
moved from Brougham Hall, and deposited in the family-vault at Skel- 
ton, in the county of Cumberland. The funeral was strictly private ; 
being attended only by the Lord Chancellor and Mr. Brougham, M.P. 
for Southwark, the sole surviving brothers of the deceased. 

The death of Mr. James Brougham has caused a vacancy in the 
representation of the new borough of Kendal. We are not aware that 
any candidate has yet declared himself. Three gentlemen of Whig 
principles are named, and with almost equal confidence. Mr. Barham 
¢the unsuccessful candidate for the county of Westmoreland at the last 
election), Mr. Crackenthorpe, and Mr. John Wakefield junior; the 
latter is a banker in Kendal, and a member of the Society of Friends. 
As the borough was so formed—not reformed—as to give the Whigs a 
preponderating influence, it was on the former occasion of the exercise 
ef its enfranchisement found to be as close as was Gatton, or Old 
Sarum ; and we fear there is little chance of seeing its independence 
achieved on the present occasion, by the return of a real friend of the 
people, rather than the nominee of the Lord Chancellor.— Carlisle 
Patriot. 

The friends of Mr. Lloyd Vaughan Watkins, M.P. dined together, 
the honourable gentleman in the chair, at the Swan Inn, Brecon, on 
Thursday week. The entertainment was sumptuous, circulars were 
issued, and active measures adopted to give eclat to the festival ; and 
sixteen persons sat down to dinner, to do honour to the honourable gentle- 
man.—Morning Post. 

The gold medals recently subscribed for by the friends of Messrs. 
Ellice and H. Bulwer, the Members for Coventry, were on Tuesday 
forwarded to them, accompanied by a letter expressive of the satisfac- 
tion of the subscribers at the conduct of the Members in supporting the 
Reform Bill, and stating their assurance that their future exertions 
would not be wanting in support of other improvements of a general 
and local character. 

The following is a copy of a handbill that has been distributed in the 
town of Cambridge. 


“ Notice. Some friends to the Conservative cause, desirous of showing that they are 
not unmindful of the services rendered to that cause by those who supported Sir E. 
Sugden at the last election for the town of Cambridge, have agreed to present a ticket 
of the value of 5s.to every person who gave a vote upon that occasion to Sir Edward. It 
is requested that application for such tickets be made at the bar of the gle on 
Monday and Tuesday next, between the hours of eleven and three.—Eagle Inn, 
December 28," 






The Archbishop of York has directed a curate in his diocese, who 
refused to read the burial-service over the body of the child of a Bap- 
tist Dissenter to perform the service in future, in all cases where the 
person to be interred had received baptism from any Christian minister. 
The Curate, Mr. Carter, with the approbation of his Viear, Mr. 
Maude, would fain have had the fees, though he refused to perform the 
service ; but the Archbishop said that he could not account for the fees 
being demanded where the duty had not been performed. 

A paragraph has been going the round of the papers, that Dr. Phill- 
pots has revived an old law of Edward the Third, against a Mr. Comyns, 
hecause he refused to submit to a private examination by the Bishop, 
previous to his being instituted to a living presented to him by the Dean 
and Chapter. In some instances, some severe strictures have been 
made upon the Bishop’s conduct, particularly by the friends of the 
Church, who say the doing such a thing at this moment is calculated to 
do the Church great injury. We shall not discuss the matter, but 
confine ourselves to what we are informed are the facts of the case,— 
viz. that Mr. Comyns never succeeded in getting ordained in England 
at all, but went to Dublin to take the necessary orders ; that upon his 
very case some law or regulation was made, to prevent such ordinations 
in future! The question therefore is, whether the Bishop has not 
exercised a sound discretion in this instance ?—Devonshire Advertiser. 

A numerous and respectable meeting of the parishioners of the ex- 
tensive parish of Leyland was held on Monday week, for the purpose 
of taking into consideration what steps should be adopted in conse- 
quence of the Vicar having issued writs for the enforcement of his de- 
mands for an extensive addition to his tithes, particularly on meadow- 
lands which never had paid tithe before. After an adjournment, in 
order that each township might take into consideration its own indivi- 





dual case, the several townships came to the unanimous resolution of | 


resisting the Vicar’s demands, and instructed their solicitor to take the 
necessary steps for their defence ; after which, resolutions to the fol- 
lowing effect were carried unanimously: ‘ That each township should 
bear its proper proportion of the necessary expenses, to be estimated 
according to the county-rate ; and that this meeting cannot separate 
without expressing its regret, that whilst their Vicar might have spared 
them considerable expense without prejudicing himself or his new claims, 
he should have shown such a determined spirit of hostility to his pa- 


those reported to this meeting.” —Manchester Chronicle. 


A meeting of the landowners and agriculturists of the Eastern | 


Division of Cornwall has been called, by Mr. G. C. Call, at Liskeard, 
on the 16th of January, to petition for an alteration of the present 
system of collecting tithes. 

There are in the county of Suffolk five contiguous parishes, the ag- 


gregate tithes of which amount to nearly 2,500/. per annum, in not one | 
of which is there a resident clergyman; the income destined and ade- | 


quate to provide for five resident incumbents, at 500/. per annum each, 
being entirely absorbed by one of the Colleges at Cambridge, which em- 
ploys two non-resident curates at 100/. per annum each, to perform 
divine service ! 

The Independents and Baptists of Bradford, have agreed upon a 
memorial to his Majesty’s Ministers, urging upon them the redress of 
all the grievances to which Dissenters are subjected. The various 
heads included under this topic were ably and fully discussed on two 
different evenings last week. The wrongs complained of and rights 


asserted are the same as at the Leeds meeting of those classes of Dis- 
senters ; both the resolutions and memorial candidly avow that the me- 
morialists disapprove of any connexiony.» \veen ‘Church and State, as 


unscriptural, and protest against being compelled to pay for the main- 
tenance of a form of worship from which they dissent. 

A correspondent of the Zimes mentions, that the number of Church- 
men in Nottingham, the population of which in 1831 was 50,000, does 
not exceed 5,800; while the Dissenting congregations number 12,000. 
The number of children taught in the Sunday schocls of the Establish- 
ment is 1,678; in those of the Dissenters, 5,048. .This statement dis- 
proves, as far as Nottingham is concerned, the assertion of a writer in 
the last Edinburgh Review, that in England “ not above a third ora 
fourth are sectaries.” 


Yesterday week, a meeting of the inhabitants of Scarborough and its 
vicinity was held in the Town-hall, for the purpose of promoting a 
new railway speculation. Sir J. V. B. Johnstone, Bart., M.P., 
E. 8S. Cayley, Esq., M.P., and Sir Thomas Legard, Bart., were 
present, along with the bulk of the respectable inhabitants. It is pro- 
posed that the railway shall be carried from Scarborough to York, and 
from thence to Sherburn, to join the Leeds and Selby railway; the ex- 
pense of which would be about 500,000/., estimating it to cost 5,000J. 
per mile ; which is the lowest figure, some supposing that it ought to 
be taken at from 6,000/. to 7,000/. This projected line would, within 
the space of four miles on each side, include seventy-two villages, with 
a population of twenty-five thousand individuals, leaving York, Mal- 
ton, and Scarborough, out of the question. Several resolutions were 
unanimously adopted in favour of the plan; and a Committee was ap- 
pointed for the purpose of communicating with the landed proprietors 
and others on the line likely to promote the undertaking, and for col- 
lecting information on every point connected therewith; and as soon 
as they are prepared, they are requested to convene a meeting to be 
held at Scarborough to receive their report. —Zeeds Intelligencer. 

The expenses of constructing railways are deceitful to the unini- 
tiated: 4,000/. per mile has been set down as the average cost of laying 
a double set of tracks; but Mr. Stephenson’s estimate of that from 
London to Birmingham averages 21,786/. per mile. The annual ex- 
pense of working a locomotive engine on the Manchester railway was 
calculated originally at 270. 12s. 10d. ; but according to Mr. Grahame 
of Glasgow, 2,107/. 14s. are actually expended for the purpose. These 
are facts full of interest to those who are now embarking their pro- 
perty in this way.—Zeeds Intelligencer. 

The Lord Chancellor, with the view of furthering the interests of 
the Mechanics Institution in Manchester, has my undertaken to 


furnish a course of lectures on Political Economy to be delivered to the 
| members. 


It is not yet known when this valuable contribution will be 
transmitted; but of course no time will be lost, after their receipt, in 
communicating these lectures to the public. It is arranged that they 
shall be delivered by honorary members of the institution. —Manchester 
Chronicle. 

The stock of cotton on hand in Liverpool, on the 3lst of December, 
was 180,770 bags; less by 17,190 bags than at the same period last 
year, but still so much greater than was anticipated, that it has for the 
present deadened the demand for the article. 

There does not appear any probability of an early and general settle- 
ment of the dispute between the turn-outs and the master-manufactu- 
rers. All the mills, however, are partially at work, in some cases from 
the introduction of new hands, and in others where the men (although 
these are few in number) have returned to their employ.—Derby Mer- 
cury. 





Incendiary fires, some of them attended with the loss of consider- 
able property, occurred last week at Anset, in Essex; at Cromer and 
Aylsham, in Norfolk ; at Halesworth and Dennington, in Suffolk; at 
Ruckings, in Kent; and at two places in Northamptonshire. At 
Ruckings, the incendiary, with a mask on his face, was discovered in 
the stack-yard by a boy, whom he knocked down: he then made off, 
leaving his tinder-box and straw behind him. The Magistrates are 
very active in their search after the guilty parties, and several persons 
have been taken up, on suspicion, and examined. 

The lower parts of Plymouth, in the neighbourhood of the Custom- 
house, were alarmed on Wednesday week, by an affray between the mili- 
tary and civilians. It appears to have arisen at a public-house between 
several privates of the 75th and 53d, and a party of seamenand marines. 
As usual on all such occasions, the military drew their bayoncts, and 
the inhabitants were obliged to interfere to prevent the shedding of 
blood. The soldiers then left; but shortly after returned with a rein- 
forcement, to the number of twenty-four or twenty-five, and charged 
upon every person who came in their way. The town-police, headed 
by the Mayor, were speedily on the spot; but not until a strong picket 
arrived from the garrison, by whom the soldiers were put to the rout. 
Several of them were subsequently taken into custody and lodged in 
the town prison until the following morning, when they were brought 
before the Mayor and magistrates ; and four of them, who were identi- 


e SI abe ; : \*fied as having committed violent assaults upon two of the police, were 
rishioners as to commence such a multiplicity of Chancery suits as | 
' 


committed to take their trials at the ensuing Sessions; the others were 
handed over to the military authorities, and the officers in attendance 
pledged themselves to an investigation into the case. Fortunately, no 
one received any mortal wound in this affray, but several persons were 


| severely cut and bruised.— Plymouth Chronicle. 





On Monday week, the dwelling-house of Mr. Ellis, a farmer near 
Diss, was broken into about midnight, Mrs. Ellis hearing some little 
noise in the kitchen, procured a light and went down without disturb- 
ing her husband. No sooner had she entered the room, than she was 
seized by two men, armed and disguised; a third presented a pistol, 
and demanded all the money that was in the house, swearing that on 
the least resistance or alarm they would murder her onthe spot. In 
this situation, she put them in possession of 16/. and they took what- 
ever other articles they thought proper to select... Not yet satisfied, 
they insisted on her conducting them to the attic, where the serving- 
man was sleeping; from whose pocket they took lls. .They then de- 
parted, admonishing Mrs. Ellis to make no alarm till they should be 
out of hearing.—WNorfolk Chronicle. 

At Liverpool, on Christmas-day, a negro quarrelled with a female 
of bad character, and, in a fit of rage, stabbed her to the heart with a 
clasp knife ; and she ‘died immediately. The nian (who was mate toa 
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vessel trading to New South Wales) has been committed to take his 
trial for the murder. 

The Bristol mail on the night of Thursday week, came in contact 
with some gates which some miscreant had placed in the road between 
Tewkesbury and Severn Stoke. In consequence of the shock thus 
occasioned, the coachman was jerked off the box in the midst of the 
horses: he was dragged a considerable distance before the guard could 
stop the horses, but was not seriously hurt. On several occasions lately, 
stumps of trees or posts have been laid in the road about the same spot. 
The mails up and down are so timed that they usually meet near this 
point of the road; and the conjecture is, that the villains who placed 
these obstructions hoped to overturn the mails, and in the confusion 
carry off some of the bags or parcels.— Orford Journal. 

The Brothers of Liverpool, a vessel of 375 tons burden, trading to 
Bahia, was wrecked on the Carmarthenshire coast in the gale of the 19th 
December. The carpenter, who lashed himself to a part of the wreck, 
is the only survivor out of a crew of sixteen. Another vessel, the 
Hudscott of Bideford, laden with 556 chests of oranges from Seville 
to Glasgow, was stranded on the same part of the coast, on the 23d 
December. About 400 chests of oranges were saved, and no lives lost. 
The next day, the Elizabeth, a vessel of 600 tons, bound to Liverpool 
from Calcutta, with an extremely valuable cargo, was driven ashore 
on the South part of Bideford bar. At daylight, she was discovered 
by the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, in great distress’; but from the 
violence of the gale, there was no possibility of rendering her any as. 
sistance, till the tide receded, when she was left dry. Her crew,are 
all safe, and hopes were entertained that when the ship is lightened she 
will be got off. 

Upwards of three hundred vessels left Liverpool on Christmas-day, 
including five of the American packet-ships. It will be well for 
those who got clear of the Channel; for on Tuesday last, about ten 
o’clock in the morning, a most violent gale came on. A Liverpool 
journal thus describes its appearance and effects— 

“* Two ridges of foam and spray were observed to be proceeding rapidly up the 
river, the one about the centre of the stream, and the other néarer to the shore. 
With the suddenness of a tropical hurricane, the storm came on, carrying every 
thing before it. The waves literally had their crests torn off by the wind, some - 
what in the manner so graphically described by Tom Cringle in his Log. The 
vessels in the river—we can as yet say nothing of those outside—were all, with- 
‘out exception, driven from their moorings. It was high water about two o'clock ; 
and it being a high tide, the water rolled in unbroken masses over the pier- 
heads ; the breeze carrying the spray over the tops of the highest warehouses, 

The accounts of the damage done to the vessels are as yet scanty. 
The Vale of Clwyd steam-boat, the Jamaica, a West Indiaman, and 
the Grecian, for the Cape, were dashed to pieces,—the first near St. 
George’s pier-head, the two others on the banks. In the town, chim- 
nies were blown down, roofs damaged, and cellars filled with water; 
but no one received bodily injury. 

A party of fourteen men and women, singers in the parish church of 
Stillingfleet, left home on Thursday week, according to the custom at 
this season of the year, for the purpose of visiting the principal farmers 
in the vicinity. After calling at several places, they proceeded, ina 
boat on the river Ouse, to Kelficld. On their passage, they met a 
‘coal-vessel, drawn by a horse coming down the river. The party in 
the boat called out to the hauling-man,”* to hold his line tight, so as to 
allow them to get under it. This he would not do, as he said he should 
sweep them out of the boat; but he slackened the line to enable them 
to pass over it. Unfortunately, one of the men in the boat seized the 
line and attempted to throw it over the boat ; but in this he failed, and 
the line caught the stern, and upset it. ‘The whole party fell into the 
water, and five men and six woinen were drowned. 

The son of Mr. Walker of Chamingdean, near Worthing, a very fine 
boy, was thrown off his pony on Thursday week ; and being dragged 
along by his foot, which was caught in the stirrup-iron, was so much 
injured that he died in a few minutes. 

IRELAND. 

There was a large meeting of Repealers belonging to St. Paul’s 
parish, Dublin, on Monday last. The room was so much crowded, that 
the floor nearly gave way, and the mecting adjourned to the open air. 
Mr. O’Connell harangued as usual; but there were two remarkable 
cireumstances in the proceedings of the day. The first was that Mr. 
Cooke, a Protestant gentleman, was allowed to speak at length in de- 
fence of tithes; and the second, that Mr. Pollock, the son of a mer- 
chant in Dublin, a friend of the Orange leader, Mr. Boyton, and a 
very young gentleman, spoke with great eloquence on the same side as 

r. O'Connell; who moved that he should be requested to prepare a 
copy of his admirable speech for publication. All this seems contra- 
dictory of the assertion of the Dublin Evening Post, that the Repeal 
meetings are only attended by some two or three dozen vagabonds. 

The Newcastle Press publishes a letter from Mr. O’ Connell, addressed 
to Mr. Larkin, respecting the charges brought against the Irish Members 
byMr. Pease, in the letter sent by him, in April last, to Mr. Kilburne 
of South Auckland, and which we published in the Spectator. Mr. 
O'Connell asserts that he was made acquainted with the charges con- 
tained in Mr. Pease’s letter soon after it was written; either the ori- 
ginal, or a copy of it, having been sent to him in London, from New- 
castle. He says he immediately showed it to Mr. Pease, and asked 
him whether he was the author; and that Mr. Pease, after appearing 
much confused, and with large drops of perspiration running down his 
forehead, at length replied, that “he could not say but that he had 
written such a letter—that it was not intended for publication, but was 
substantially correct.” Mr. O'Connell told Mr. Pease he should bring 
the matter before the notice of Parliament ; and was preparing to do 
so, when, at the urgent solicitation of Mr. Hutt, the Member for 
Hull, he consented never to bring it before the House, and he tore 
the letter in Mr. Hutt’s presence. Mr. O’Connell then proceeds to 
discuss the letter itself; and observes, that as it has now been given to 
the public, it becomes his duty to impeach Mr. Pease before his con- 
stituents, “of the grossest fabrications and falsehoods that ever yet 
disgraced a pnblie man.” He says—“ I make now, deliberately, the 
charge against him of having foully and falsely calumniated me and 
other public men, who are at all events his equals, I make this charge 








against him before and to his constituents ; en submitting te 
them, that they will not be free in the eyes of the public, from being 
stained with some of the guilt of the calumnies, unless they publicly repu- 
diate both him and them.” He proposes to submit the matter to any twe 
independent Members of Parliament whom Mr. Pease may select, before 
whom he will make five distinct charges against him of gross and wil- 
ful falsehoods contained in the letter to Mr. Kilburne. He offers him 
his choice of referees among the following gentlemen,— Messrs. Hume, 
Warburton, E. Bulwer, Wilks, Buckingham, Parrott, Rippon, Hutt, 
Tynte, Gillon, and Majors Fancourt and Beauclerk. ‘ But,” says 
Mr. O’Connell, “ unless he comes forward to prove his charges, as I 
distinctly assert that he cannot prove them, let him either make his 
amende honorable to men whom he has unjustly calumniated, or shrink 
back to private life for the rest of his days.” 

A fire broke out in the Mansionhouse, Dublin, on Friday last week. 
It did not, however, cause much damage, as Miss Whiteford, daughter 
of the Lord Mayor, acted with great presence of mind in rousing the 
servants. : 

Mr. Bindon Scott, the father-in-law of Mr. Maurice O'’Conneli, 
claims a large sum out of the million voted by Parliament to discharge 
arrears of tithes. It is said that many Roman Catholic titheowners, 
who have refused to pay their own tithes to the clergy, have advanced. 
similar claims. = 

It is supposed that Mr. Browne, M. P., will succeed the Marquis of 
Sligo as Lieutenant of Mayo. His Lordship embarks soon to assume 
the Government of Jamaica. 





A singular statement appears in the Drogheda Journal of Saturday, 
expressing the surprise of the inhabitants of Collon and its vicinity 
during the last week, at a proclamation which was posted through the 
county of Louth, and issued by the Irish Government, offering a re- 
ward of 50. for information as to a “ large party of men who attacked 
several houses near Collon, in the county of Louth, and beat and 
threatened their inhabitants.” The editor declares that all was as 
usual perfectly tranquil in Collon and its vicinity ; no such outrage had 
taken place near that village; and that no occurrence of the kind had 
come before the Magistrates who meet in Petty Session at Collon, te 
whom of course the Police would have reported it had any outrage such 
as that stated in the proclamation taken place. ‘“ The proclamation” 
(continues the editor, with a laudable attention to number one, which 
often leads to very useful exposés,) though liberally advertised in the 
Government newspepers which are published in Dublin, was not sent 
to our paper, published within six miles of the site of the supposed 
occurrence.” * * * ‘ One thing at least is clear from the offen- 
sive blunder—that whatever may be the back-door source from which 
the Government derives its information, it does not proceed from te 
resident magistrates of the county.”— Times Correspondent. 

In the county of Cork, outrages are assuming a party character, even 
more to be regretted than the spirit of combination in which they com- 
menced some few weeks since, when the tradesmen of the city took up 
the cudgels against their fellow-citizens who refused to join in their il. 
legal proceedings. 

The Londonderry Sentinel has a frightful list of party outrages. Kt 
says—‘ Last week we had to state that several Protestants were way~ 
laid and inhumanly beaten. It is now evident that this practice has 
become a regular system. No person is safe who ventures even inte 
the suburbs of this city after dark. It would appear that ruffians are 
hired for the purpose, provided with huge leaded bludgeons ; and that 
they are stationed in various parts of the city in wait for their victims, 
whom they follow to convenient places, and then fall on with savage 
barbarity.” 

The Irish papers of the 19th instant contain no fewer than nine Go- 
vernment proclamations, offering rewards from 30/. to 100/., for the 
detection of the perpetrators of assaults, murders, and robberies, in the 
counties of Mayo, Louth, Armagh, Down, Kildare, and Tipperary. 





The Communications of several Correspondents must stand ove till next week, 








aor 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpay Nigut. 
Considerable difficulty is felt as to filling up the Under-Secretaryship 
of the Home Department, vacant by the death of Mr. Grorcr Lamx. 
There was a meeting of several members of the Government at the 
Treasury yesterday, to consult upon this subject. It is necessary that 
the person appointed should be a Member of the House of Commons, 
as the Chief Secretary is in the Lords. 


Prince-TALLEYRAND is at Brighton. It is said that he visits the 
King by the particular desire of Louis Purtir. 





In the early part of the present week, the Committee appointed by 
the holders of Spanish Cortes Bonds addressed, by their Chairman, 2 
letter to M. V1at, the Spanish Chargé d’ A ffuires, stating their anxiety 
to be allowed to communicate with him upon the subject of their claims 
upon the Spanish Government. To this letter M. Viat imme- 
diately replied, that although without any instructions from his Go- 
vernment, he was ready and willing to receive and forward any 
communication the Bondholders might wish to make ; and appointed 
an early day on which he would receive a deputation of the Committee. 
From the general tone of the correspondence, and the readiness with 
which the request of the Committee has been complied with, hopes 
are entertained by some of the more sanguine Bondholders, that their 
claims may at last meet with some attention. We, however, only regard. 
the conduct of M. V1at as an act of diplomatic courtesy, and cannot 
congratulate the Bondholders on any improvement in their prospects. 





M. pe Via received despatches from Madrid yesterday. They 
confirm the accounts of new risings in different parts of Spain; but 
occasion no serious uneasiness to the Government. 
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Belgian Papers to the 2d instant, and the Prussian State Gazette to 
the 26th ultimo, arrived this morning, with private letters from Berlin 
of the same date. The Moniteur of Brussels contains the Royal ordi- 
nances accepting of the resignation of General Goblet, and appointing 
Count Felix de Merode his successor: It has also an article stating 
that the amount of the Belgian army for 1834 is fixed at 111,000 men. 
Another Brussels paper states, that a Polish Count, who held exten- 
sive estates in Galicia, had arrived in Brussels, having been expelled 
the Austrian States at the request of the Emperor Nicholas, and in- 
formed that he could not be permitted to take refuge in any part of 
Germany. The private ‘letters from Berlin state that the King of 
Prussia has declared his determination to adhere firmly to the alliance 
of Munchengratz, but has recommended concession on the Turkish 
question. It was believed, therefore, at Berlin, that peace would be 
maintained some time longer, provided the British and French Go- 
vernments should not require too much. 


The Directors of the United States Bank have replied to the charges 
of President Jackson, in a very long report. ‘They state that the 
Bank had fully realized all the objects for which it was established, and 
was proceeding in a course of inoffensive usefulness, when, soon after 
General Jackson’s election, it was distinctly intimated to the Directors, 
that it was necessary for them, in administering the affairs of the Bank, 
to consult the political views of those who had gained an ascendancy in 
the Government of the country. Upon their refusal to attend to this in- 
timation, they affirm that every effort was made to ruin the institution. 
They dwell much upon the fact of the President’s personal hostility to 
them, on account of their opposition to his election; and declare that 
they have been compelled to expend 58,000 dollars to defend the Bank 
from injurious misrepresentations prompted by the Government. The 
withdrawal of the deposits is also made the subject of heavy complaint. 


f' The Herald complains this morning of the conduct of the Post-office 
people at Portsmouth. It appears that when the agent of that journal 
applied at the Portsmouth Customhouse for three packets of Ameri- 
ean newspapers, received by a late arrival, he was informed that, in 
consequence of a representation from the Post-oflice, the papers could 
not be delivered as usual, but must be sent to London by post. The 
cost of transmitting them by coach would have been a few shillings ; 
the Post-office gentry made a charge of upwards of six pounds for 
them ; but of course this demand was not acceded tu, and the papers were 
rejected. With such an incapable as the Duke of Ricumonp for our 
Postmaster- General, this glaring abuse of power must be submitted to, 
till the next meeting of Parliament: then, however, we trust that some 
reform will be administered, and some dismissals take place. 





The Earlof Mansrettp thinks that 850/. perannum is an enormous 
assessment on his mansion and grounds at Caen Wood. Like the Marl 
of Buriincton, he refused to pay the demand of the Parish-oflicers, 
and appealed for relief to the Middlesex Magistrates, in Session as- 
sembled on Wednesday last. He brought two witnesses to prove that 
6001. or 6701. per annum was the utmost rateable value of his premises ; 
but the Magistrates, we are happy to say, thought differently, confirmed 
the rating, and ordered the noble appellant to pay the costs of his ap- 
plication. 

We think that we may safely calculate on the votes of at least two 
noble Earls for the abolition of the House and Window Taxes next 
session. They have had the screws put to them, and know from per- 
sonal experience that they pinch smartly. The tight way to procure 
the abolition of military flogging, would be to give the first dozen gene- 
ral Officers who are seen in liquor, some hundred lashes a piece. 





We have only this week discovered an error of the press in an article, 
on Mr. Macavutay’s appointment to the India Council Board, which 
gr in the Spectator of this day month. It is there stated, that 
the sum to be paid as an outfit is “12,0001.” instead of “ 1,200.” 
—just a cipher too much. We perceive that a provincial Conserva- 
tive, the Halifax Guardian, has been calculating the cost of Mr. Ma- 
CAULAY’S speeches to the nation, founded on the datuin of his official 
receipts. Let us beg our facetious contemporary to make a new entry 
in the account, and give Mr. Macavutay credit for the sum of 10,8002. 
the amount of our unintentional overcharge. When the gross amount 
actually paid and payable is so enormous, this little error may appear 
scarcely worth notice at Halifax; but still, let Lucky Tom have fair 
play. 





THE PANTHEON. 
In glancing over the report of a Vestry Meeting in the parish of St. 
Marylebone, our eye rested with unwonted interest on a paragraph 
respecting a proposed alteration in the portico of the Pantheon,—that 
alk whose ever-closed portals were the constant wonderment of our 
oyhood. How often has our imagination revelled in dey-dreams con- 
cerning its supposed mythological mysteries! How great was our dis- 
appointment on being told, that, instead of a collection of ancient 
deities, it contained a huge untenanted theatre! Still, the recollection 
of our early interest induced us to visit the premises a few months ago, 
when they were advertised for sale. Such a picture of desolation as 
we then beheld was never before witnessed in the very centre of busi- 
ness, fashion, and pleasure... A sight of the roofless theatre, with its 
dobrless. boxes, benchless pit, and floorless lobbies, effectually cured 
be of our propensity to subscribe towards the establishment of a third 
theatre, 
:. But, to return to the Vestry Meeting. It was stated, that “ the first 
petiefit the opening of the Pantheon would have upon the parish would 
beh this—that. it would throw 171/. into the parish funds for rates.” 
We Gods! the Pantheon pay rates! Nothing but the passing of the 
eform Bill could have worked such a@ miracle. Further resistance to 
the same liability by the Aristocracy of. Privy Gardens would be mad- 
ness.]|. The worthy Vestry orator added, “that 50,000/. was to be ex 
pended upon the building; this outlay must, of course, be beneficial to 
the parish.” (Hear!) 
Uur never-dying interest in the scene of our youthful speculations 
has induced us to pay it another visit. Our pains have been amply re- 





paid. Ovrp has not recorded a more wonderful metamorphosis than 
that which has taken place on the site of the late ruinous building. 
Its vast area has become a perfect hive of industry. Hundreds of work- 
men appear to be employed within the newly-erected walls ; and we 
were told that as many more are occupied elsewhere in preparing fur- 
niture. Our informant added, that the establishment will give per- 
manent employment to forty or fifty officers; and that three hundred 
females (placed under the strictest:surveillance as to their moral con-~ 
duet) will be enabled to obtain a respectable livelihood. So much for 
its immediate beneficial effects to the parish and neighbourhood. 

We were further informed, by an intelligent gentleman, who must 
have been the God of Traffic ina mortal shape, that the building is to 
contain six spacious saloons aid four galleries, lighted and heated upon 
new and improved principles, for the exhibition and sale, by private 
contract, of ancient and modern sculpture, painting, and all other works 


| connected with the fine arts: it will also contain a bazaar of unequalled 


extent and splendour; an aviary; a conservatory, &c. &c. The 
opinion entertained of the unprecedented variety of attractions and 
union of advantages the institution will afford, has already induced some 
distinguished artists, extensive collectors, and many highly respectable 
tradesmen (the latter of whom have been heretofore enemies of such 
establishments), to send applications to its manager, preparatory ta its 
opening in April next. ats 

We advise the artists, manufacturers, and sellers of every elegant and 
useful production, who are not afraid of competition, and who like to 
receive ready money for their commodities, to secure themselyes niches 
in this mortal Pantheon—this temple dedicated to the promotion of art 
and industry. - 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock ExcHanGeE, FripAy AFTERNOON, 

The Money Market has not been in so excited a state during the last few days 
as it was during the last week. The fluctuation in Consols has not exceeded 
§ per cent., 90§ having been the highest and 893 the lowest quotation. Ex- 
chequer Bills are at 45 46 prem. Money has been in demand during the last 
three or four days, and 5 per cent. has been readily obtainable on loans for short 
periods. This pressure is owing to the numerous payments into the Exchequer 
which are consequent on the close of the quarter, and will be removed by the 
issue of the January Dividends in the early part of next week. A notice has 
been issued by the East India Company, stating their intention to pay off all the 
claims upon the Nabobs of the Carnatic, which are registered in London, and 
usually known as Carnatic Stock. This measure is adopted by the Company as 
a means of employing the large capital, which, by the extinction of its character 
as a trading community, has been diverted from the channels of commerce. 
The amount of Stock which will be cancelled before the 5th July is about 
1,600,000/. Opinions vary as to the effect of this operation upon the cireula- 
tion of the country: by some it is considered as umimportant; while the con~ 
trary opinion, that an unhealthy impulse will thus be given to mercantile specu- 
lation, is entertained. We believe that any effect it may produce can be but tem- 
porary, as the altered circumstances of the Company have not created capital, 
but merely diverted it from its ordinary channels. 

In the Foreign Market, the fluctuation has been limited, and the business trans- 
acted of no great magnitude. Dutch 2} and 5 per Cents. still continue in de- 
mand for Holland, in consequence of the firmness of the market at Amsterdam. 
The other European Stocks are also nearly at the prices of last weck. A slight 
improvement has taken place in the Portuguese Bonds; which were on Wed~ 
nesday done in private bargains on the Royal Exchange (it being a holyday at 
the Stock Exchange), at 57}. To-day the price is lower, viz. 56% 3. The 
intelligence from Lisbon is of the same character as our recent advices: the 
armies were still in presence of each other, and no military operations had taken 
place. Spanish Stock was on Tuesday at 25; but has since been at 233, and 
is now 234 3. Mexican Bonds are still at 373 58}; and Columbian Stock at 
223 25. 

, Saturpay TWELVE o'cLocK, 

The Market presents a firmer appearance this morning, but the transactions 
have been few. Consols for Account are 904 4. Exchequer Bills, 46 47 prem. 
The proposed liquidation of the’ Carnatic Stock has produced a favourable effect 
on India Stock, the price of which to day is 248 249. The holders of the first 
description of Securities being principally retired Anglo-Indians, this transfer of 
capital to the East India Stock is easily accounted for. In the Foreign Market, 
little worthy of notice has occurred, and prices generally are the same as yester- 
day. Spanish Stock has been demanded ; several purchases have given firm~ 
ness to the market, and the price is now 233 §. We are informed that this im- 
provement is owing to the Committee of Bondholders having at last succeeded 
in getting an appointment for an interview with Mr. Via, the Spanish Am- 
bassador, which is to take place to-day at two o'clock ; speculations on the 
success of which have led to the purchases referred to. 

Saturpay, Four o’cLock, 

Nothing of moment has occurred during the afternoon. Consols for Account 
close at 904 4. India Stock is quoted higher, viz. 249 250. The business of 
the Foreign Market has been chiefly confined to a few transactions in Spanish 
Stock, which closes at 233 4. 


3 per Cent. Consols shut Belgian 5 per Cents.. 95364 Mexican 6 per Cents... 374 8 
Ditto for Account.. 90} 3] Brazilian sl Cts.... 674 [Portuguese 5 p.Cts... 574 | 
New 34 p,Ct. Aun., shut |Danish 3 per Cents.. 73 ¢ |D.Regeney Sc. 5p.Ct. 568 7 
Bank Stock ....... 212 |Dutch 24 per Cents, .49950})Prussian (1818)5p.Ct. —~ 
India Stock .......249 50/French 3 per Cents... —— |Russ. (1822) 5 p.Ct... 10334 
Exchequer Bills... 46 7 [Greek (1833) 5 p. Cts.104454/Spanish (1821) 5 p, Ct. 238 £ 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

The Grecian, which sailed from Liverpool on 26th ult. for the Cape,zhas been totally 
lost'at the mouth of the Mersey, and all hands drowned. 

The Margaret, Johns, for London, put back to Calcutta, on 11th Aug. leaky. 

The Samuel, Brown, from Calcutta, for London, was spoken with on Sth Oct. in lat. 
23 south, long. 59 east, with only her foremast standing. She was bearing up for the 
Mauritius, 

Arrived—At Gravesend, Jan. lst, Britannia, Ferris, from the Cape. At Deal, Ist, 
Charles Kerr, Brodie, from Bombay ; and 2d, Pero, Rutter, from Mauritius. Off Dover, 
Ist, Salacia, Addison, fromditto. At Liverpool, Dec. 28th, Robert, Blyth; and Ripley, 
Lloyd, from Bengal ; and 3ist, Brian Boru, M‘Cleverley, from Manilla. At St. Helena, 
Nov. 8th, Vistula, Christian, from Mauritius. 14th, Margaret Forbes, King, from Ba- 
tavia. 15th, Doncaster, Surplen, from Ceylon; and 16th, Crissa, Todd, from Singa- 
pore. At the Cape, Oct. 29d, Andrew M‘Kean, Hutchinson; and Neptune, Thomp- 
son, from London ; and Cornwallis, from Mauritius ; and 29th Sophia, ‘Thornhill, from 
Londons At Bombay, Aug. 15th, General Hewitt, Barker, from London; and Joha 
Taylor, Crawford, from Liverpool. 17th, Kent; Cowbro, from ditto, 2lst, New Grove, 
Brown; from London; and 26th, Calcutta, Grandy, from Liverpool. At Bengal, July 
29th, Nelson Wood, Ball; and 3ist, Fanny, Sherwood, from Liverpool. Aug. 6th, 
Prince George, Creed ; and 7th, Clorinda, Antrim, from London. 

Sailed—From Gtavesend, Jan. 1st, Claudine, Walker, for Madras. 2nd, Dawson; 
Dawson; fr Singapore ; and Hamilton; Johnson, forthe Cape. From Liverpool, Dec. 
26th, Crown, Cowman, for Bengal; Mary, Morton, for Bombay; and Grecian, Salis- 
bury, for the Cape; and 28th, King William, Stewart, for Bombay, From the Clyde, 
23d, M.S, Elphiustone, Crawford, for Bombay. . 
Satrurpay Mornine.—Arrived—Off Dover, Orissa, Todd, from Singapore. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW COLONY. 


A’ sopy of gentlemen, surpassed by none in sagacity, , business- 
like habits, or weight of character, have undertaken to plant a 
colony on the South coast of Australia. The project may be con- 
sidered a revival'of that which, more than a year since, occupied 
the South Australian Company, with Mr. Wotrycnre WHITMORE 
at their head, and was defeated by Mr. Hay, the Tory Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies. In the present case, it appears that 
the Committee are in direct communication with the Princi- 

al Secretary, Mr. STaAN.Ley ; who, besides never having been a 

ory, has visited Canada and the United States, and is just the 
sort of man mo# to let an underling decide for him. 

“ The disgrace and canker of our public business” (said the Times two weeks 
ago) ‘‘is the bum-burocracy of England—the sitting portion of each department, 
which is left behind upon every change of Administration; which nestles, and 
burrows, and propagates, and perpetuates itself, and becomes at last identified 
with the routine of office, and hands down the clerk-craft from age to age, giv- 
ing to ordinary official transactions a certain superficial resemblance to what is 
called ‘ regularity,’ but rendering the substance of things impervious to any 
principle of amendment, which would exact the slightest shock to prejudice or 
disturbance of habit, or, worst of all, the most distant sacrifice of emolument, 
from those patriarchs of the back-stairs and writing-desk,—your tribe of Under- 
Secretaries and confidential clerks. These immoveables, these adscripti gleba, 
these nominal serfs, are the real tyrants of a Minister.” 

Mr. Hay is the Tory bum-burocrat of the Colenial Office. He 
no doubt will, as before, strive to prevent the formation of a co- 
lony which is to be governed at a cheap rate, to defray the whole 
cost of its government, and to be governed in local matters by 
the colonists themselves. But we doubt whether he will be able 
to lead. Mr. Stantey by the nose, as he led Lord Gonrricu. 
Mr. Stantey's knowledge of colonies, with his undoubted talents 
and industry, will enable him to appreciate the greatness of the 
present undertaking as an experiment in the art of Colonization. 
If he should do this—which, indeed, Lord Goprericu did while 
he thought for himself—he will decide accordingly ; and, having 
promised tolet the colony proceed to its destination, he will keep 
his word—which Lord Gopericu did not as toa similar promise. 
In short, Mr. Sraniey, notwithstanding some defects of temper, 
isa man; while Lord Goprericu, with the most amiable disposi- 
tion, is, begging his pardon and speaking. politically, “ an old 
woman.” We may therefore congratulate the new Association on 
the removal of Lord Goprricu to the sinecure of the Privy Seal. 

Two late works have drawn public attention to the subject of 
Coionization—Mr. Pouterr Scropx’s Principles ef Political 
Economy, and England and America. 

“The time,” says Mr. Scrorg, “ cannet be" far distant “when the noble 
scheme of a systematic emigration from all the overpeopled parts of the earth 
to the underpeopled, preserving health to the mother countries by moderate de- 
pletion, and invigorating infant colonies by the infusion of full-grown labour, 
will be recognized as the true political wisdom of all advanced states, and gene. 
rally adopted by them ; when an increase of population, instead of being deplored 
and discouraged by short-sighted statesmen and philosopbers, will be hailed 
with delight as the means of adding to the sum-of human happiness, and ex- 
tending the empire of civilization over the globe.” 

Qn the other hand, the author of England and America con- 
tends that “systematic” colonization will never be adopted by the 
corrupt government of an “advanced state.” His reason for this 
conclusion is, that the patronage afforded by colonies depends upon 
a total disregard of principle or system in the art of colonizing. 
He would probably, using words employed in his book, say to this 
South Australian Association— 

“If you want the sanction of the Government, you must put a good deal of 
gereere into your plan. This plan is too cheap, altogether too good, ever to 

liked by our Government. Instead of 5,000/. a year for governing the colony, 
say 20,0007. a year; and give all the appointments to the Colonial Office. If 
you do this, you will get the charter without trouble: if you hold tothe present 
plan, you will never get a charter, except by appealing to the House of Com- 
mons; and not then until there shall have been two or three elections under the 
Reform Bill.” 

Which of these authors has judged the more correctly, will soon 
be determined. For the present scheme brings the question to 
practical issue, in England atleast. The principles of the under- 
taking have been more than once expounded in the Spectator; and 
we feel satisfied, that, if they should be carried into effect in only 
one instance, Mr. Scrope will turn out, as to this country at any 

€,a true prophet. 

ut the question is—will our “ Reformed Ministers ” permit 
the first step towards so great and useful a reform of our Colonial 
policy? Will they allow such men as Mr. Wuirmore, Mr. 
Grote, Mr. Senior, Mr. Scrops, and Mr. Cray, to try whether 
a desert at the antipodes may be converted into a wealthy and 
civilized colony, without the expense of a shilling to the mother 
country? Two years ego, we should have had no doubt about, the 
answer to this question; but Mr. Hay's triumph over the South 
Australian Company teaches us to say, more cautiously, Time will 
show. 

We have just read, and will if possible reprint, a very judicious 
Statement of the objects of the South Australian Association, and 
of the means by which it is proposed to accomplish them. This 
document cannot but interest many who, on public grounds, desire 
that colonization should be pursued systematically, witha view to 
Yaising the profits of, capital and wages of labour, by a great and 
eehtinual enlargement, of our field of production, It is still more 
calculated to engage the immediate. attention of those amongst the 
middle elasses to whom the following description in England and 
America applies: some part of the extract appeared in our pages 





” 








before, and is one of the most affecting and true pictures in th 
English language. 

‘* Many thousands of people, enjoying fixed incomes, suffer deep anxiety; I 
mean landowners, sinecurists, public servants, and fundowners, whose incomes 
are not large, and who have children to provide for, What is to become of the 
sons and the daughters? No man likes that his son should fall, or his daughter 
marry, into a circle much inferior to his own; par in England, where 
this sort of degradation, like absolute poverty, is disgraceful if not criminal. Eve 
Englishman ot property, moreover, hkes that his eldest son should inherit nearly 
the whole of his property. What then, where there is property, must become of the 
youngest sons and the daughters? what of all the children, when the property is 
only for life? The father raust save ; good ; but the moment he proceeds to invest his 
savings, he feels the low rate of profit and interest. During the war, he could, witha 
little management, have obtained ten, twelve, or perhaps fifteen per cent. for his 
money : now, noone pays five per cent. with good security. He consults his banker 
as to the best mode of investment. ‘ Upon my word,’ says the latter, ‘ I cannot 
advise you: the Funds are so high, and so likely to fall through political agita- 
tion; there is so much money, with so much distress and discontent, that we 
know not what to do with our money. Ihave 100,000/. in that drawer ; and if 
you will tell me of a better place for it, I shall be very much obliged to you.’ He 
1s troubled, therefore, to fixon a mode of investment, and, when the choice is made, 
annoyed because the interest is so low. His savings, therefore, when invested 
in the best way,—-that is, in an insurance of his life, whereby he reaps the benefit 
of low profits in the shape of a low premium,—are but just sufficient to provide 
a maintenance for his wife and children after his death. What are the sons to 
do when grown up? if grown up? The Army ?—pay for a commission; and 
then, unless you belong to the spending class, look on promotion as hopeless. In the 
Navy, candidates for promotion are quite as redundant as inthe Army. The 
Church ?—buy a living, or your son must struggle, and may struggle in vaim 
too, with a host of needy competitors for miserable curacies. The law, medicine, 
trade ?—all full, overflowing; while the last, whether agricultural, manufac- 
turing, or commercial, requires a large capital, or it will bring uneasiness, 
perhaps bankruptcy.” . . _ % % 

‘* But if a man of fixed income, his income being smal] or moderate, be 
troubled to provide for his sons, how to provide for his daughters is a more per 
plexing question. The first—no, the second point, is to get them married: the 
first point is to prevent them from marrying into a lower, which commonl 
means a poorer rank, than that in which they were born. The first — is 
generally effected during childhood ; when, every day, and almost every hour of 
the day, something happens to impress them with a fear of such degradation as 
attaches to imprudent marriages. The second purpose being subject to the 
first, becomes extremely difficult. If the girl had a fortune, she would belong 
to Captain Hall’s spending class: we suppose her to have no fortune, ee 
beauty, tenderness, modesty, and good sense. Who will take her as a wife, 
that she would take as a husband? She may, by chance, or rather her mother 
may, by dint of great toil and management, catch one of the spending class; 
but this would be an exception to the general rule. The general rule with 
the daughters of men of small income, whether fixed or not, is _a choice bee 
tween celibacy and marriage with one of the uneasy class. Now, a great 
proportion of young men in the uneasy class dread marriage, unless 
there be fortune in the case, as the surest means of increasing their 
embarrassment. This is one of the most important features in the social 
state of England. Amongst the middle class, amongst all classes except the 
highest and the lowest, ‘ moral restraint’ is a confirmed habit. Hence immoe 
rality without a parallel in any other country. This is the cause of that exu- 
berant prostitution which shocks an American. Another effect of ‘moral re~ 
straint’ amongst the middle class is, that a great proportion of females in that 
class are doomed to celibacy. One may well say, doomed. Custom forbids 
them to resort to that sort of ‘moral restraint’ to which their brothers resort 
without disgrace ; and custom is stronger than walls and bars. _ In this case, it 
has more power than the strictest discipline of a convent. But why do the 
English, French, Dutch, and Germans, regard with horror the legal institution 
of celibacy? On account of its unnatural cruelty. Well then, in England, a 
certain state of political economy, pride or prudence, and custom, occasion more 
unnatural suffering than the villanous theocracies of Italy and Spain. The pro- 
portion of Englishwomen who pine in celibacy, is far greater than that of 
Spanish or Italian women who languish in convents; and the Englishwomen 
suffer more than the other, because, living in the world, they are more in the way 
of temptation, more cruelly tantalized by their intercourse with happy wives and 
mothers. There is not in the world a more deplorable sight, than a fine brood 
of English girls turning into old maids one after the other; first, reaching the 
bloom of beauty, full of health, spirits, and tenderness ; next, striving anxiously, 
aided by their mother, to become honoured and happy wives; then fretting: 
growing thin, pale, listless, and cross; at last, if they do not go mad or die of 
consumption, seeking consolation in the belief of an approaching Millennium, or 
in the single pursuit of that happiness in another world which this world has 
denied to them. The picture may displease, even because it is correct. Thisy 
Americans—you whose domestic manners an Englishwoman holds up to the ridi- 
cule of her countrywomen—this is a faithful sketch from domestic life amongst 
the English middle class.” 

And this is the class to whom a new colony offers the happies¢ 
change of prospect,—men of small or moderate fortunes, having 
large families to provide for,—a career for all the sons, be they 
ever so many ; husbands for all the daughters, however large the 
brood; and for the contented father, a field of profitable exertion 
and honourable ambition. 

“ Magna virtim mater! exclaims Apam Swmuru,” (we quote again from 
England and America) ‘‘ when he gives to England the credit of having fur- 
nished the men fit to establish empires in America. But would those superior mem 
have quitted EngJand for that purpose without a prospect of self-government? 
Would such a man as Witt1amM PENN have crossed the Atlantic, knowing 
that, when in America, he should be subject to such a Minister as Horace 
Twiss residing in England? The greater number, it is true, of the founders of 
the United States fled from persecution, but some of them did not; and all of 
them may be supposed to have been moved, in part, by a sentiment of ambition, 
The founders of a colony, which is to be governed by the colonists, are sure to 
enjoy a greater degree of consideration and importance amongst their compa- 
nions than they would reasonably have hoped to attain in the old society, By 
the mere act of removing, they become legislators and statesmen; the legisla, 
tors and statesmen of a new country too, created, as it were, by themselves. In 
the charters under which the old English colonies in America were planted, we 
find recited the names of the men who projected and accomplished those great 
undertakings. It-was thus that men of a superior order were induced to run the 
risk of failure in those enterprises; men who, by their energy, judgment, pa- 
tience, and. resolution, were especially qualified to make those enterprises :auce 

» 


{ 

How many “ men of a superior order “—officers.on half-pay, and 
others with small means and large families—are vegetating in 
France, and,in English country towns, for the sake of cheap live 
ing! To such men our existing Colonies do not offer a very at- 
tractive prospect. For, as was well observed by the South Aus- 
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tralian Company in their correspondence with Lord Gopgricn, 
“no British colony exists to which persons of education and re- 
finement can resort, without incurring moral, social, or political 
degradation." In New South Wales, they are rendered miserable 
by the transportation system; which was called, so long ago as 
by Lord Bacon, “a wicked and unblessed thing.” In Canada, 
they find, not society, but a scattered population, enjoying, indeed, 
plenty of mere necessaries, but wanting nearly all the enjoyments 
of social intercourse, and even many of the usual ordinary com- 
forts of civilized life. At the Swan River, they would be lost in a 
desert, besides incurring the political degradation of having to 
wait nearly a year before they could receive from the supreme 
authority an answer fo any application for redress of local grie- 
vances. Whereas, in the present case, the old principle of self- 
government is adopted, with the addition of novel precautions 
for maintaining in the colony the best attributes of a wealthy 
and civilized society. The men who have undertaken to found 
the colony are not wild projectors; nor have they, we are con- 
fident, merely lent their names to a wild project. They are, 
most of them, public men with a high character to sustain; 
and they have not embarked in this important work without a 
sense of the heavy responsibility incurred by their engagement 
with the public. Here, then, is an opening, such as never was 
presented before, to young mes and heads of families in the mid- 
dle class, who, with the sense to perceive the difficulties that beset 
their order in England, may have the courage to decide on being 
amongst the foundefs of a society in which no such difficulties can 
exist. To thousands who answer to this description, we recom- 
mend the Prospectus of the Association ;* adding, however, that in 
order to understand all the merits of the proposed undertaking, 
they must not merely read, but study, England und America. 


* On account of its length, added to the space already oceupied, the insertion of the 
Prospectus must be postponed till our next Number. In the meant me, our readers 


will find, in one of the advertisements, a list of the members of the Provisi nal Com- 
mittee, 





JOBS AND BLUNDERS IN THE REGUI ATION OF 
THE NEW CHINA TRADE. 

Where a great job has existed under the Tories, the Whigs apply 
the precedent to justify a lesser job; and having ;erpetrated such 
lesser job, they turn round to the people with an air of triumph, 
exclaiming, “See what a wonderful saving we have made!” In 
this manner, they refer to a reduction of 2,700,000. in the public 
expenditure during their three years of office; assuring us that 
it is more than the Committee vfan Unreformed House of Commons, 
appointed under Tory auspices, imagined to be practicable sixteen 
years ago,—or, for that matter, than JosepH Hume himself ex- 
pected twelve years back, when he was struggling with the Tories 
for shillings, pence, and farthings. In the same manner, the East 
India Company, having been in the habit of wasting from 100,6002. 
to 120,000/. a year of the public money upon their supereargoes 
in China, his Majesty's Ministers think themselves entitled to 
waste some 40,0002. The Company's affairs were managed by 
what is called a Select Committee, consisting of three members, 
who generally divided between them about 24,0002. a year: why, 
then, should not affairs be managed under the Crown by three 
Superintendents, with a net saving to the nation of 12,0002. a 
year? Sir James Braspazon Urmsron, Mr. CHartres Marso- 
RIBANKS, and Mr. Joun Francis Davies, as Chiefs of the Chi- 
nese Factory, drew from 9,0002. to 11,0002. each per annum: what 
harm, then, in giving Lord Napier 7,000/., which is no less than 
2,0002. below the smallest sum drawn by the fortunate sons and 
nephews of the Directors,—although at the same time it must be 
admitted, that it is by exactly the same amount larger than the 
salary of the President of the United States ? 

The Chinese affair is not only a job, but an exceedingly mis- 
chievous job. In the first place, it plants an expensive and osten- 
tatious establishment, where there ought to be a cheap, unobtru- 
siveone. For the last half century, the Americans have carried 
on a prosperous and increasing trade, considerably larger than 
the East India Company's, without any other establishment 
than that of Consul,—a respectable merchant, serving for the 
honour of the title, without salary and without fees. In all that 
period, they have had but one small squabble with the Chinese, 
touching a homicide, and this lasted but ten days,—a ten days’ 
quarrel out of fifty years’ traffic. Our ostentatious establishment, 
more political than commercial, from its pampered magnitude, has 
been constantly provoking the sensitive jealousy of the Chinese 
Government; and such provocation has led to repeated breaches 
of the peace, and to long suspensions of commercial intercourse ; 
which, during the last thirty years, cannot have cost the nation 
Jess than a couple of millions sterling. In the teeth of this expe- 





rience, his Majesty's Ministers appoint a diplomatic agent of the | 


Crown, establish a court of criminal jurisdiction within the Chi- 
nese territory, and plant a customhouse in the principal port of 
foreign trade, with full powers to levy import, export, and tonnage 
duties, to grant port clearances, passports, and the Lord knows 


what all,—in short, virtually to exercise a very considerable share ' 
’ of the prerogatives of Chinese sovereignty. Alas for the law of 


nations, when Lord PatmErston gets his hand in! 
The Superintendents of the Crown at Canton are not only 
vested with diplomatic and consular authority, but they are also 


trusted, and in a strange land, to private gentlemen, not one of 
whom has ever had an hour's discipline or experience in any one 
of the departments in question ! 

We shall first advert to the Customhouse department. The 
Act of Parliament empowers the King in Council to levy, 
through officers named by the Crown, a tonnage-duty equal to 
5s. per ton, and an import and export duty each equal to. 10s. 
per cent. This is the extreme limit. The Orders in Council in 
the meanwhile take 2s. for the tonnage-dues, and 7s. per cent. 
on the import and export cargo, bullion excepted. Let us see 
the amount of the fund that will be thus placed at the disposal 
of the Crown, or the amount of the imposition which the Mi 
nisters have the power of levying upon British commerce, and 
of disposing of as they may think meet, without the control of Par- 
liament. The present amount ofthe British trade with China, un- 
der the system of restriction, is 70,000 tons or thereabouts. This 
gives atonce 7,000/. of tonnage-dues. Exclusive of bullion, which 
is altogether confined to the export trade, the present value of the 
export and import trade may be moderately taken at 9,000,0002. 
This gives 31,500; and the whole gives at once a fund of 38,5002. 
at the disposal of the Minister. Without any reference to Parlia- 
ment, this may be increased to 17,5000. of tonnage-duty, and to 
45,0007. of customs; or to a total of 62,5007. This is pretty well 
for the Reform Ministry in setting out; but the trade, in spite of 
the obstructions thus wantonly and shamefully thrown in its way, 
will increase; and ina few years the augmentation, if it bear any 
thing like a ratio to that which followed the first opening of the 
India trade in 1814, will raise the tonnage to 100,000 tons and the 
value to 12,000,0002. At the existing rate of impost, we shall 
then have at the disposal of the Crown, without the control of 
Parliament, 52,0007. per annum, with full power to raise the 
52,0007. to 85,0007. In short, the affair bears altogether a very 
snug aspect: it will, no doubt, enable the Whig Aristocracy in no 
very long time to quarter as many sons, nephews, and grandsons, 
upon the tea trade, as did the Directors of the East India Com- 
pany themselves. 

The trade with China, the reader will understand, is of two 
descriptions,—the regular trade, of which the seat is at Canton, 
and within the river on which that town stands; and the contra- 
band trade, of which the seat is at the islands about the mouth 
of the river. Both were intended by the Order in Council to be 
subjected to the duties, as far at least as can be discovered, 
through the very indistinct and indefinite language of the Orders 
in Council,—corresponding, very appropriately, with the vague no- 
tions of the framers. The Act of Parliament empowers the levy- 
ing duties at any port or place where the Superintendents or any 
of them shell be stationed. The Order in Council proceeds to 
say, that it shall be lawful for the Superintendents, or any person 
or persons duly authorized by them, to recover and receive the 
duties from all officers whatsoever of all British ships ‘ which 
may enter the port of Canton, or may be trading at that port.” 
The question then is, what does the port of Canton include? Al- 
though his Majesty's Ministers planted a customhouse at said 
port, and established there a court of Criminal and Admiraity 


jurisdiction, it never once occurred to them, in three consecutive 


Orders in Council, to define the limits of the port of Canton. It 
did, however, occur to the Committee of Lloyd's, who are men of 
business, to put the question: and then, for the first time, and in 
the shape of an afterthought, it comes out that the port of Canton 
means the river of Canton south of a certain narrow passage 
called the Bocca Tigris, or Tiger's Mouth. This is a tolerably 
sweeping range; but still, it excludes the smuggling trade in 
opium, carried on at Lintin and other islands. Whether it is 
really, however, intended to do so or not, the words of the Order 
in Council still leave very doubtful; because, according to that 
order, the duties may be levied from the masters or other officers 
of ships, even when the ships themselves do not enter the port of 
Canton. Now it is well known, that the real smuggling transac- 
tions are negotiated at Canton, and that the masters of the smug- 
gling-vessels are in the practice of repairing thither for that pur- 
pose. Indeed, according to the wording of one part of the Orders 
in Council, duties may be levied at any other port of China as 
well as Canton,—judging from the use of the expressions, “ the 
port of Canton, or any other port at which such duties as afore- 
said ought to have been paid.” Such are the perplexing results 
of foolish legislation upon a question which the legislators did 
not understand, and which if they had understood, they would 
not have legislated upon at all. 

Now for the effects of these duties upon the British trade. If 
the contraband trade be meant to be included, then his Majesty 
in Council recognizes the legality of smuggling in the Chinese 
empire ; and the Chinese Government will make his Majesty's Su- 
perintendents at Canton responsible, while the smuggling trade— 


_a*e-y prosperous and beneficial one hitherto, although unacknow- 


ledged—will be placed under restraints that will inevitably impede 
its progress. If, on the contrary, the contraband trade be not in- 
cluded, then the regular or legal trade—the only one at present 
oppressed by the weight of Chinese duties and Chinese restrictions 


| —will be further oppressed by English duties and English restric- 


constituted Customhouse-oflicers, Oyer and Terminer and Admi- | 


ralty Judges, and even legislators so far as concerns the making 
of regulations for the Criminal and Admiralty Court and for the 
local British trade,—a precious jumble of powers this to be in- 


tions; while the smuggling trade will be wholly exempted, as it. 
is now. 

The next effect of these duties will be to favour the trade of all 
foreign nations at Canton, at the expense of the English. This 
more particularly refers to the American trade, which receives, as 
it were, a protective duty equal at once to near 40,000/, per annum ; 
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and which, considering the bad spirit that has dictated the first 
imposition, we may safely conclude there will be}no want of incli- 
nation to raise to the highest amount—or, in a very short time 
indeed, to between 80,0€0/. and 90,000/. 

The next bad effect likely to result from the imposition of these 
duties, is that of driving the trade into indirect and less convenient 
channels. The British trade will be forced from Canton, and per- 
haps, as now under the operation of the monopoly, driven to 
Singapore or some such place. But under the operation of the 
Orders in Council, this cannot be done in British ships; because it 
directs that no British ship shall be admitted to enter at any port 
in any part of his Majesty's dominions, unless the master shall 
produce to the proper officer of the Customs certificates of having 
paid the duties at Canton. Under these circumstances, the tea, 
raw silk, and other Chinese produce, will be carried to Singapore, 
or other British ports, in foreign bottoms,—Portuguese, Dutch, 
Danes, and even Chinese junks. So much for the attention of his 
Majesty's Ministers to the interests of British navigation. 

We shall now give an example of the practical operation of the 
new regulations. Suppose an English ship of 500 tons exports 
from London or Liverpool a cargo worth 100,000/..sterling, she 
will import to the same value, chiefly in teas and raw silks, with 
little or no bullion, which rarely comes direct from China to Eu- 
rope. While a cargo is preparing, she would perhaps find it pro- 
fitable, in imitation of the Americans, to run across to the Phillip- 
pines, and bring over a cargo of grain, which in China pays 
neither port-charges nor custom-duties. The detail of charges will 
be as follows—exclusive of the Chinese export and import duties; 
which being always paid by the Chinese merchant, are very diffi- 
cult to ascertain. 

Tonnage-duty at Canton, on entrance from England, at 





28: WOE BOM sass cicsnesdivyissvebeaga vedi Gereuaesivsesindaasteaes £50 0 0 
Duty of 7s. per cent. on inward cargo of 100,0001....... 350 0 0 
Ditto on outward cargo of ditto ..........sccccceeeeeeeseeeeee 350 0 0 
Tonnage-duty at Canton on entrance from Manilla ...... 50 0 0 
Duty on cargo of grain from Manilla, worth 4,000/. ... 14 0 0 
Chinese port-charges on ship of 500 tons..........+0+ee0es 1,000 0 O 

£1,814 0 0 


The Chinese charges, it will be seen, are in this case sufficiently 
heavy, while the Engli-h charges add above 80 per cent. to them. 
Besides the vexation, trouble, and delay, attendant upon the col- 
lection, the English vessel in this case pays upwards of 8001. be- 
yond what an American vessel would pay under the same circum- 
stances. The English resident merchants at Canton complained, 
in their petitions to Parliament presented only two years ago, 
that the Chinese charges were already exorbitant and oppressive. 
The redress afforded by the Parliament, under the dictation of the 
Reform Ministry, is nearly to double the oppressive duties, and to 
more than double them if the additional inconvenience and vex- 
ation attending the collection of the new duties be superadded. It 
must occur to every person of common sense and ordinary expe- 
rience, that any moderate charge for the protection of British local 
interests in China ought to have been defrayed from the general 
taxes, in the same manner as our Consular establishments in 
every other part of the world. Even if a specific tax upon the 
Chinese trade had been thought eligible, it is very clear that it 
might have been levied in England, and in British India, better and 
more cheaply than at Canton; for this obvious reason, that in the 
first, the establishments necessary for its collection already exist, 
and in the last are to be created. Buta rich precedent for perpe- 
trating a job and exhibiting a crotchet was on the file, and the 
temptation was irresistible. The first is in the department of 
Lord Patmerston; and Mr. Cuar.es PouLetr THomson has 
the credit of the last,—that Mr. Tomson who was once a great 
political economist and a friend to free trade, but who now, fairly 
initiated into the mysteries of the Bureaucracy, sees that it 
would be absurd in the people to expect cheap bread, and that the 
Coin-laws ought not to be abolished by Whigs in power. The 
most scandalous part of the whole transaction is, that the East 
India Directors upon this occasion remonstrated against the impo- 
sition of the duties, according to the public declaration of their 
Chairman, and that both personally and in writing. 

Now a few words on the legislative and judicial powers con- 
ferred upon the Superintendents. The pretext for these powers is 
in itself exceedingly droll. 

*¢ And whereas,” (his Majesty is, somewhat irreverently and somewhat un- 
truly made to say,) ‘the officers of the Chinese Government, resident in or near 
Canton, in the empire of China, have signified to the Supercargoes of the East 
India Company at Canton, the desire of that Government that effectual provi- 
sion should be made by law for the good order of all his Majesty’s subjects re- 
sorting to Canton, and for the maintenance of peace and due subordination 
amongst them; and it is expedient that effect should be given to such reasonable 
demands of the said Chinese Government ; now therefore,” &c. &c. &c. 

From a perusal of these words in the Order of Council, the 
reader will naturally suppose that the Court at Pekin has directed 
one of its Secretaries of State to make an official communication. 
Nothing of the kind, and nothing like it. Half-a-dozen of the 
Hong merchants address a petition to the Viceroy of Canton, 
telling him that the dissolution of the East India Company is close 
at hand; and entreating him to issue an ed ct or command to the 
Company's chief factor, directing him to solicit his King as hereto- 
fore “‘ to appoint a chief to come to Canton, to have the general 
management of the affairs of the said nation’s barbarian merchants 
and ships.” The Viceroy replies, on his own proper authority, and 
without any communication with his Court— 

“If indeed, after the thirteenth year, the time of the Company be fulfilled, and 
4 be dispersed, the said nation no doubt ought as before to appoint a chief tu 


come to Canton to mayage. As the above statement has been presen ed, | unite 
the circumstances ; and ereby issue an order to the said Hong merchants, that 
they may forthwith enjoin my commands on the said nation’s chief, early to 
send a letter home, that if indeed, after the thirteenth year of Taou-kwang, the 
Company be dissolved, it will as heretofore be incumbent to deliberate and ap- 
point a chief who understands the business, to come to Canton, for the general 
management of the commercial dealings ; by which means affairs may be pre- 
vented from going to confusion, and benefits remain to commerce.” 

Such are the grounds on which his Majesty in Council is made 
to say that there has been a direct communication from the 
Chinese Government. Such are the grounds on which his Ma- 
jesty has created a court of justice, with Criminal and Admiralty 
jurisdiction, “ within the dominions of the Emperor of China, and 
the ports and havens thereof, and on the high seas within one 
hundred miles of the coast of China.” 

Nothing can be more ludicrous than this pretext for solemn 
acts of legislation. It is as if the Emperor of Russia, on the au- 
thority of a correspondence between some City traders and the 
Lord Mayor, in which the former had insisted upon and the latter 
admitted the utility and necessity of having a respectable and in- 
telligent Russian Consul in London, had proceeded at once to 
publish an ukase establishing a court with Criminal and Admi- 
ralty jurisdiction over all Russian subjects in Great Britain and 
Ireland, within the narrow seas and one hundred miles of the coast 
of the same. Hit Majesty's Ministers have acted in direct oppo- 
sition to the only distinct recommendation in the Viceroy’s letter, 
—to appoint a ‘ chief who understands the business.” Lord 
NapixER is a most respectable Peer; but he has certainly never 
been in China—knows nothing of the Chinese, and has never been 
employed either in diplomatic, fiscal, or judicial situations. With 
all these drawbacks, we have not the least doubt but he would 
have made an excellent Consul-General; and, from his habits as 
a naval commander, and his known discretion, even one peculiarly 
suitable to Canton,— provided always that his services could have 
been obtained for the usual and very adequate salary of a Consul- 
General, which we believe to be 1,500/. per annum. 

The two junior Superintendents are very remarkable selections. 
They are the only two survivors of those Supercargoes who were 
brought forward by the East India Company to give evidence in 
favour of the monopoly. They are now appointed the guardians of 
that free trade, the policy of which they strenuously deprecated ! 
But these gentlemen happen not to be in a capacity to accept 
the proffered trust. Their salaries are to be respectively 3,0002. 
and 2,000/. per annum. The youngest of them in station has 
been in the receipt of more than the salary now offered to 
him for the last ten years. For the last five years he has 
been in the receipt of more than twice as much, and for the 
last three years of more than four times as much. Both these 
gentlemen will of course refuse their appointments,—of course, it 
is most likely expected ; and, of course, two fat appointments will 
be at the disposal of his Majesty’s Ministers. 

The salaries of the three Superintendents will amount to 12,0002. 
between them; but there willcome a host of subordinate officers of 
Customs and officers of the Court of Justicg, both of which are re- 
ferred to, with Secretaries of Legation, Masters Attendant, Interpre- 
ters, house-rent, court-rent, and many other etceteras. Every far- 
thing of the duties will of course be expended. In lieu of this mon- 
strous establishment, one Consul-General ought to have sufficed. 
Instead of the Court of Justice, which will be highly offensive to the 
Chinese, it would have been quite sufficient to have given the 
Consul power to arrest British subjects guilty of felony, and send 
them for trial to the Court already established at Singapore, which 
is within seven days’ sail of Canton; while for breaches of the 
peace, he might, with the assistance of one or more British re- 
sident merchants in the commission of the peace, have the power 
of summary punishment. Such a plan as this would have been 
simple, cheap, and efficacious. But the job would have been good 
for little or nothing. And the salary of 1,500/. would have to be 
paid under the eyes of Parliament; whereas the 40,000/. is to be 
levied and disbursed without control at fifteen thousand miles’ 
distance. 

It will be strange indeed, if all this national parade—diplo- 
matic, fiscal, magisterial, and judicial—does not alarm the already 
half-affrighted Chinese Government, and produce in due course as 
pretty a little quarrel as could be desired; which pretty little 
quarrel will render eligible the presence ofa large fleet and army ; 
which fleet and army will find, first the capture of a town or two, 
then the occupation of a province, and finally the conquest of an 
empire, not a difficult and certainly an agreeable employment. 

Your long-famished Whig is, after all, the true glutton when a 
rich job offers itself; and compared to him, the pampered Tory is 
buta poor nibbling creature. Certainly there is no Tory Admi- 
nistration that would have ventured upon so intrepid a job as the 
one which we have now described. In due time, to be sure, such, 
and perhaps worse too, would have been accomplished by the 
Tories; but they would have perpetrated this corruption “bit by 
bit,” and we should have seen ‘none of the voracious ‘“ bolting” 
exhibited upon the present occasion. . 





BLACKWOOD AND THE EXCLUSIVES. 
THERE is an amusing article in the last Number of Blackwood's 
Magazine, on the Decline of Oligarchical Influence in this country, 
and the causes of it. Of the reality of the decline, no man can 
doubt. It is truly said, that the popular cry which carried through 
the Revolution of 1832 was, that “ the influence of the Peers has 








increased, is increasing, and ought tote diminished.” The “ demo- 
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cratié poison” is sure enough at work among us; Lords are at a 
fiscount ; and none the ep simpletons reverence rank for 
its own sake. - This was not the case forty years ago. The altera- 
tion has been effected gradually, and by numerous causes. The 
writer in Blackwood mentions some of these. 

«* The vast increase of our manfacturing towns, whose wealth and population 
have mcre than tripled in the last forty years; the natural progress of opulence, 
which has increased the desire for political power among the middling ranks ; 
the spread of education, which has exposed a multitude, tenfold increased, to the 
influence of political passion and misrepresentation, have all contributed to pro- 
duce the Jamentable result.” 

But we are told that the Aristocracy might still have stood their 
ground, “had they not acted with a degree of blindness which 
doubled the strength of their adversaries, and confounded the 
efforts of their friends.” In an evil hour, they became “ Exclu- 
sives.” They became personally insolent, as well as politically cor- 
rupt. It was not enough for them to lord it over the King and 
the Parliament—to rule the nation by means of rotten boroughs 
and purchased corporators; but they must also establish an aris- 
tocracy of fashion, and devote their order to perdition by insti- 
tuting Almack’s, 

“Tt is observed in one of the recent fashionable novels, which, like straws, 
show how the wind sets, that the institution of Almack’s has had more influence 
than is generally supposed in bringing about the Reform Bill. The observation 
is perfectly just, though perhaps not exactly in the sense which the aristocratic 
novelist intended. In truth, the exclusive system, which, emanating from that 
centre, has now, like a leprosy, overspread the land, is one gf the chief causes of 
that profound hatred of the Aristoeracy which distinguishes the present from any 
other popular convulsion in English history.” 

The Exclusive system was productive of sufficient evil to the 
Aristocracy in London; but it was little short of insanity in them 
to introduce it into their counties. But this they did. The 
lesser country gentlemen, the clergy, the leading persons in the 
county town, seldom find their way into the stately mansion 
where their fathers were frequent and welcome guests. And who 
are there instead ? 

“¢ Foxhunters and sycophants, whiskered dandies, or scarlet-pantalooned hus- 
sars, the elegantes of Almack’s, and the loungers of St. James’s Street clubs. 
If any of the ‘ natives’ are admitted, it is such as by their accomplishments or 
skill in flattery will condescend to make themselves useful to the exclusive circle. 
A few ladies of a certain age, who may be serviceable in playing quadrilles or 
waltzes on the piano, and can occasionally at a push stand up themselves; who 
flatter the mothers and aunts by repeating the compliments they hear paid by 
the young eligibles to their nieces and daughters; a few talented and travelled 
young men, who fill the right honourables’ albums with their drawings, sing 
duets with them at the piano, attend them in their rides in default of better 
beaux, dance with them at balls,” &c. 

This description is vividly true. We know an instance of a 
young baronet who was returned to the House of Commons for 
his native county, who would not condescend even to dine with 
his supporters on the day of his election; but dunched with them 
at an inn at three o'clock, and invited a select fonnish party to dine 
with him at his own mansion at eight. This was at the election 
of that House of Commons which turned out the Duke of WE t- 
LINGTON. Since then, the honourable baronet has had to “ fawn, 
lie, and flatter,” for his seat. 

We do not think thatfthe writer in Blackwood exaggerates the 
effect produced by the Exclusive system, and the hauteur which 
characterizes the personal behaviour of some members of the 
Aristocracy, when they come in contact with plebeians. The 
Duke of Sussex, the other day, gained golden opinions among 
the young gentlemen at the London University, by his kind and 
frank manner of delivering the prizes; whereas, on a previous 
occasion, that famous Reformer, Lord Jonn Russe, gave great 
though of course unintentional offence, by his supercilious mode 
of putting them upon a table, instead of into the hands of ‘those 
to whom they were awarded; as if he feared his pure porcelain 
would be soiled by the touch of common earth. 

We perceive that.a correspondent of the Times, who calls him- 
self “ an English Gentleman,” and writes from Brighton, is mor- 
tally offended by the manner in which certain Ladies Patronesses 
in that place conduct their balls. He says, that the neighbour- 
ing gentry were invited by public advertisement toapply for tickets ; 
but it seems that few were lucky enough to get them. 

‘It is too notorious at Brighton to require any proof, by the mention of par- 
ticular instances, that an aristocratic and exclusive spirit has controlled these 
self-created Patronesses in the distribution of tickets; which is totally incon- 
sistent with the terms of the foregoing public advertisement, and which has 
treated with wanton insult a number of most respectable gentry, who have 
justly considered themselvese invited by the terms of the public advertisement to 
apply for tickets, and who have been surprised at having met with refusals. When 
my Lord this, or my Lady that, or any member of a titled family, has applied 
for a ticket, the ticket has been granted of course; but when gentry, however 
unexceptionable their grade in society, but who have not been considered mem- 
bers of the ‘ fashionable world’ in the capricious estimate of the Ladies Pa- 
tronesses, have applied for tickets, the application has been commonly refused.” 

He concludes with the just observation, that “ these are not 
times for the exhibition of aristocratic impertinences, which are 
entirely out of keeping with the general intelligence of the age.” 

Thus it is that the Aristocracy have made enemies without 
nuwber; and have disgusted those who would have backed them 
in the batile with the more sturdy Reformers, who never sought 
admission into exclusive society, and were therefore never hurt?by 
being rejected from its circle. These, after all—the honest inde- 
pendent seekers after good government, among the middle classes 
—were the men who carried the revolution of 1832; though, 
doubtless, they gained greatly by the open alliance or treacherous 
neutrality of the ct?-devazt supporters of Oligarchical misrule. 
The fact should not be lost sight of, that gross political miscon- 
duct was the main cause of the fall of the Oligarchy from their 
high state. If, therefore, the hereditary rulers of the land would 





recover their former position, it must be by an entire changejin 
their conduct as legislators and statesmen, not by the adoption 
merely of a more conciliatory demeanour than they have lately 
assumed. But will the “ leopard change its spots, or the Althio- 
pian his skin?” 





CHURCH REFORM DEMANDED BY CHURCHMEN. 


Tue High Church party commit a mistake in supposing that the 
danger to the Chureh arises principally from the active hostility of 
that portion of the Dissentmg body which is now making efforts 
against it. The Church would not be secure on its present footing, 
were the opposition of the Dissenters to be withdrawn to-morrow, 
or to become passive like that of the Quakers. But it is the m- 
serable policy of the enemies of Reform in our Church Establish- 
ment, to represent the discontent which its abuses generate as con- 
fined to sectaries. Consequently, they enlarge upon the necessity 
of making a vigorous stand against'the threatened encroachments 
upon what they are pleased to call the apostolical privileges of the 
Clergy. It only requires, however, a due consideration of the 
nature of the claims made by the Dissenters, and of the motives of 
the more influential men among them, to be satisfied that the real 
usefulness and stability of the Church of England, as an instru- 
ment for the diffusion of religious truth throughout the land, 
would not be impaired were all that they require conceded freely. 
The connexion, indeed, between the Church and the State would be 
weakened were the Bishops deprived of their baronies, the church- 
rates abolished, and all tests at the Universities and elsewhere done 
away with. But few, we imagine, are prepared to assert that any 
thing has been gained for the Establishment by the speeches and 
votes of the Spiritual Lordsin Parliament; or the attempt, now so 
often a futile one, to impose upon the Dissenters the expense of 
providing for the performance of public worship in our churches, 
By yielding on these points, and by conceding the right of perform- 
ing the marriage and burial services to the Dissenting clergy, and 
establishing a general registration of births, the great majority of 
the existing Nonconformists would be satisfied ; and would prefer 
seeing the remaining, the more valuable and important privileges 
of the Clergy, in the hands of their present holders, rather than in 
the possession of any predominant sect among themselves. The 
only danger, then, to which the Establishment would be exposed 
on the side of the Dissenters, must arise from an obstinate denial 
of reasonable claims, which if granted would not impair its effi- 
ciency as a religious institution, and would only toa very small ex- 
tent diminish its income. Most of these claims, however, will, ac- 
cording to general expectation, be yielded by Ministers, though op- 
posed by the Bishops. Should this wise policy be carried through, 
there will be so much the less—that is, very little—to fear from 
sectarian hostility in future. 

But the question of Church Reform lies not merely between the 
Clergy and the Dissenters: it is one in which every member of 
the Establishment is more or less interested. Improvement is 
demanded from within, at least as strenuously as from without. 
Nay, it is very properly deemed to be the peculiar business of 
Churchmen to rid our ecclesiastical system of the vices which pol- 
lute it. Once free the Dissenters from all demands upon their 
pockets for rates, fees, &c., in addition to the abolition of tests ex- 
cluding them from places of trust and profit, and it becomes a 
matter of secondary consideration with them in what manner cle- 
rical duties are performed, and how their performance is remu« 
nerated. In that case, the Unitarians, for example, would care as 
little about the income and discipline of the Episcopal as they care 
now about that of the Methodist or Baptist churches. For 
Churchmen, however, the questions of tithes, pluralities, non-re- 
sidence, cathedral sinecures, and overpaid and underpaid bishoprics, 
would still be as interesting as ever. These questions must be 
settled to the satisfaction of the well-informed and well-intentioned 
members of the Establishment, even though their Dissenting 
fellow-citizens felt little or no interest in the subject. 

The grand difficulty is, how to deal with the tithes, lay as well 
as clerical, small as well as great. It is easy to say, with the 
Times, “ that all tithes ought to be forthwith commuted for a land - 
tax, or landed property ;” but the process of commutation would 
be attended with many practical difficulties. We have more than 
once observed, that no plan for the commutation of small tithes— 
for the tithe of milk, fruit, pigs, and poultry—has yet been, as 
far as we are informed, laid before Parliament or the public. 
When the condition in life of many of those who pay these tithes 
is considered, it is difficult to imagine how their payments can be 
converted into an annual land-tax. Buta portion of the small 
tithes may well be given up, in consideration of the great advan- 
tage which would accrue both to the owner and tenant of the great 
tithes from the proposed alteration in the mode of paying the 
latter. 

The Times forcibly observes, that 

“ Pluralities, after the commutation of tithes, are the first great evil in the 
practice of the Church to be abolished. It is perfectly montrous that a man 
should receive the emoluments of two or more livings, when he can earn the 
salary but of one; as it is that the abomination of sinecures should exist whereby 
the subsistence due to the cure of many souls is sacrificed to the care of one man’s 
worldly interests.” 

Here again the necessity of great caution, and the exercise of a 
conciliatory spirit, are evident. Extensive powers must be vested 
in the parties charged with the abolition of pluralities and the 
better distribution of the enormous incomes of certain livings 
(which of course will be a concomitant measure). Here it is that’ 
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the interests of lay patrons may clash with those of the Church; 
and hence the necessity for interference with the rights of private 
property. The Times goes on to say— 

** Clergymen must be more profoundly taught, and be subjected to a more 
rigorous examination as to fitness and capacity before they are ordained. 

* Great and ema wd endowed bishoprics must be cut down, and a moderate 
(we do not say an illiberal) average income established. In our opinion, except 
for three or four dioceses, 4,000/. per annum would suffice. No Bishop should 
be capable of translation but to Canterbury, York, or London. Pluralities ought 
to be absolutely abolished, and incumbents enjoined to a strict residence on their 
livings for at least two thirds of the year. 

“ The revenues now held by Deans and Chapters ought to be reduced to what 
would keep the cathedrals in repair, and pay proper incomes to a necessary 
number of officiating clergymen.” 

It will always depend upon the temper of the Bishop, his private 
connexions, and those of the candidate for ordination, whether the 
examination be a strict or lax one: but without looking for super 
human impartiality in Bishops, it is plain that their usual conduct 
as respects the ordination of clergymen may be much improved. 
It is a scandal upon the heads of the Church to see so many dis- 
sipated, worthless fox-hunters, in the seats which ought to be 
filled by painstaking men of God. 

The Times is liberal towards the Bishops. Four thousand 
pounds a year is a good round sum,—suflicient to support a family 
as large as Dr. Puinuports’s in considerable splendour. Our 
contemporary would allow incumbents to be absent from their 
livings four months out of every year. We would tie them 
down to a constant attention to their duties—with just as much 
opportunity for relaxation as other professional men enjoy. 


minister of state, lawyer, physician, or merchant, can depart from | 


his place of business for one third of every year? When did the 
editors of the Times and the Chronicle leave smoky London be- 
hind them for half that period? There is in fact no reason at all 
for securing to a clergyman a larger share of relaxation than per- 
sons of any other profession are enabled to enjoy. 

The cathedrals certainly should be kept in repair. The funds 
for that purpose are amply sufficient, were they duly appropriated : 
and when this part of the subject is considered, we do hope for the 
national credit, that the present vile and paltry practice of levy- 
ing fees from a penny to a shilling on every visitor who may 
chance to stray into those noble temples of Christian worship, may 
be disdainfully abolished. 

We have now indicated some of the measures which the public 
feelitig will foree upon any Ministry who may be at the head of 
affairs. 
Church, as encroachments on their apostolical privileges. But 
the working clergy, and the multitudes whovare attached to the 
Church, through their instrumentality, despite their aversion to 
“ pamphleteering Bishops,” will heartily second the efforts of an 
honest Ministry to effect such encroachments. What the Govern- 
ment plan of Church Reform may be, we know not. 
sembles that most insignificant measure which they have carried 
for Ireland, it will neither benefit themselves as placemen, nor 
the Establishmnnt for whose advantage it is professedly brought 
forward; and therefore we trust it will be scouted out of Par- 
liament. But if, on the other hand, it shall bear the marks of 
honest intention, and, like the Parliamentary Reform Bill, be a 
large and extensive, though in some respects a defective mea- 
sure, it must not be forgotten that the subject is difficult beyond 
all precedent; that mistakes in dealing with it ave very pardon- 
able ; and that the ignorant only are confident as to the working 
of any plan that may be proposed with the same object in view. 





MR. PEASE’S NOTIONS OF PARLIAMENTARY 
DUTY. 


A CORRESPONDENT at Darlington has sent us the Durham Chro- 
nicle, with a letter calling our attention to the defence of his Par- 
liamentary conduct made by Mr. JosepnH Pease, the Member for 
South Durham, at a public breakfast at Darlington, on the 20th 
of last month; and, apparently, inviting us to express our opinion 
upon it. 

The subjects on which Mr. Pease volunteered explanations, or 
to which his attention was drawn by persons present, were—the 
Coercion Bill; Mr. TENNyson’s motion for short Parli:ments ; the 
impressment of seamen; absence from the House when large 
sums of public money were voted; and his reported assertion 
that it was his primary duty to support the King and the 
Government. 

Mr. PeAsr’s defence appears to have been satisfactory to those of 
his constituents who were present; but it seems to us that they 
were very good-humoured and easily satisfied. We will give a 


our readers may judge for themselves. 

With respect to the Coercion Bill, Mr. Pease said that he de- 
clined voting at all on the first and second reading, but supported 
it in its final stage, on the grounds alleged by Ministers for its 
necessity, and because “he had ample opportunities «f ascertain- 
ing that there was not one peace-loving man in Ireland who did 
not regard it as a blessing.” 

“ He could not make up his mind to vote for all the provisions of the Coercion 
Bill; and no power on earth should have induced him to do so; but when a 
motion was made to read it a.third time ‘that day six months,’ le opposed the 
amendment, and thus virtually voted for the passing of the bill. * * * * 
He had a great abhorrence of military tribunals; and nothing should have in- 
duced him to vote forthem. But he would avow, that had he to choose between 

ial before seven British officers, assisted by a barrister of so many years’ stand- 
ing, five out of the seven o be unanimous in convicting, and the sentence to be 


referred to the Lord-Lieutenant, and trial by a jury constituted under the cire 
cumstances he had described, he would prefer the former alternative. 

How Mr. Perass reconciled it to his conscience to vote for a bill 
containing provisions which he so solemnly avers that “no power 
on earth should have induced him” to vote for, he does not ex- 
plain; and would perhaps have found some difficulty in the at- 
tempt. His conduct, however, as regards the Coercion Bill, is 
venial when compared with his shuffling on Mr. TENNYsON's 
motion. 


‘“* He was a friend to shortening the duration of Parliaments ; and he had 
voted against Mr. Tennyson's motion (which was not brought forward, the 
company would remember, till after Mr. Wilks, the Member for Boston, had 
found it impossible to bring on a similar one with any prospect of advantage 
in the late session), in consequence of the great pressure of public business, 
which he considered it was only calculated to impede, without leading to any 
profitable result. There was no immediate prospect of a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment; and he could not but reflect that there was a certain ‘other place’ in 
which there was no hope of the question being carried. He considered the pe~ 
riod at which it was brought forward (July 24th) much too late to answer any 
useful purpose ; and had expressed this opinion to the Member for Lambeth, in 
the Independent Reading-room of the House of Commons, when that honourable 
gentleman first signified his intention to replace Mr. Wilks’s dropped notice. 
He thought it better not to discuss the question last session; but he had never 
shirked the question itself. He was ready to support a motion for limiting the 
duration of Parliaments to five years. If their duration were reduced to three 
years, without a good stringent bribery and intimidation bill, far stronger than 
any that now existed, there was no probability that independent men of mode- 
rate fortune would stand contests for counties, whatever they might do in towns; 
and the consequence would be, that the representation of the former would revert 


| to the Aristocracy, to be used, as before, to the detriment of the People.” 


What | 


This passage needs little comment. What reliance can be placed 
in a man who is ready to vote against a principle which he pro- 
fesses to approve of, because it is discussed at a late period of the 
session? This was Lord Atrworp’s excuse for voting in opposi- 
tion to his recorded opinions—the motion, he said, was brought for- 
ward on the 24th of July. But Mr. Pease is one of the Quin- 
quennial gentry. The worthy electors of South Durham are mis- 
taken in supposing that he would have voted for Triennial Parlia- 
ments, at whatever period of the session a motion to return to them 
might have been made. Moreover, unless there is good reason to 
expect that a motion will be carried,—unless there is some “ pros- 
pect of advantage” in bringing it forward,—Mr. PEAsg, it seems, 
will also vote against it. This is much the same as saying, that 


| he will only vote in ¢he majortty,—a practice to which this inde- 


If it re- | 





pendent member of Parliament has very generally adhered. A 


n t _ at tae | valuable friend of popular rights he would have proved, some ten 
They no doubt will be withstood by the dignitaries of the | vit . ; 


or fifteen years ago! 

His conduct on Mr. BuckiNGHAm’s motion for abolishing im- 
pressment of seamen next comes under review. He says, 

*¢ He did not doubt that the Members who introduced many of the motions 
which were rejected during the last session, were actuated by the purest motives ; 
but he contended that it was prejudicial, even to their objects, to introduce 
them at periods when they could not receive that attention to which their 
merits entitled them. Such was the case with regard to the motion on the im- 
pressment of seamen—a practice which outraged all Christian prineiple, and 
was a violation of the great moral law ; but which could not be beneficially 
mooted in a House of eighty or ninety members, and these worn out by the 
previous labours of the session.” 


Was ever any thing so barefaced as this? Here is a Member 


| of Parliament who refuses to vote for the abolition of a “ practice 


which outraged all Christian principle, and was a violation of the 
great moral law,” because there were only eighty or ninety mem- 
bers in the House to vote on either side of the question! If the 
Reformers of Durham are of opinion that the number of members 
present at a debate in the House of Commons makes any dif- 
ference between right and wrong, and that a small number justi- 
fies their Representative in upholding unchristian barbarity, then 
let them again return Mr. Pease to Parliament: but if they do, 
they are not the men we take them for. 

His reasons for being absent when the Miscellaneous Es'imates 
were voted are curious. 

“« He had sent papers to every town in the Divisions, showing the nature of 


| these Estimates, with the view of courting commentary upon them; but he re- 








. : : ' improperly voted away. 
few extracts from the Honourable Membet’s address, in order that | pearers fi 


ceived none. It was said he had received letters from West Auckland remen- 
strating against his conduct; but he defied any man to prove that he ever re- 
ceived such communications. Moreover, he did not leave town till he had as- 
certained that the Hstimates were so much reduced that it was not expected 
any division would take place upon them.” 

From this it appears, that Mr. Pzasg expected the yeomen of 
Durham to instruct him in the commonest duties of a Member of 
Parliament. This is of a piece with his conduct on most occa- 
sions—any thing for an excuse for not giving an independent vote. 
He never could have expected a commentary on the Miscellaneous 
Estimates from the Durham farmers and shopkeepers ; who elected 
him for the especial purpose of seeing that their money was not 
Verily he has proved himself a vigilant 
guardian of the public purse! 

With respect to/his notable declaration, “ that it was his primary 
duty to support the King and the Government,” he gives the fo} 
lowing explanation. 

‘* He did say that to do so was one of his primary duties. He had made, , 
the table of the House, an affirmation that he would supportKing Willian 
against all traitorous conspiracies to subvert his authority. But if he said 
this in fealty to the Monarch, he had not forgotten his duty to his constituents ; 
and the sole meaning of the observation, stripped of the gloss that had been put 
it, was, that he was the friend of order, law, and good government.” 

This is ingenious, it must be confessed. We have not had an 
opportunity of secing how Mr. Pease would act under a Tory 
Government; but we suspect that his conscience would have 
rebelled as strongly against opposition to Government under 
GrorGe the Fourth and CasrLereaaa, as it does/now under the 
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reign of Wiit1t1am the Reformer and Earl Grey. Whatever 
character the King and his Ministry bore, Mr. Pzasz would pro- 
bably have considered it his primary duty to support them. 

In the course of his speech, we observe that he avowed 
himself friendly to the Ballot, National Education, an extensive 
plan of Church Reform, and the abolition of Tithes. On the 
last of these subjects he is reported to have spoken as follows— 

“ He believed Ministers seriously intended to make a great modification in the 
Tithe system ; as well as to abolish Church-rates. Where they intended to get 
the money to substitute for them, he did not know; but doubtless there would 
be a great howl in that ‘ other place.’ It would, however, be vain to resist it ; 
for the people had declared it should be. As to the tithes, he did not doubt the 
Church would offer the Wesleyans and Dissenters a proportion of the good things, 
in order that she might keep part of what she had got; and he feared the bait 
would be swallowed. ( Cries of * No, no!”) He wished he might be wrong ; 
but he could not forget the lesson he learnt in the last session of Parliament, 
when a church establishment was imposed on the people of India—against 
which he was the only man who raised his voice in Parliament. The principle 
which he had always contended for was, that those who profited by the in- 
struction of ministers of religion were bound to pay for it, pearl ge well; but 
in the case of the Indian Church, the benefit would be derived solely by the 
English residents, while the cost of the Establishment would have to be defrayed 
entirely out of the pockets of the natives. He objected to this; but such was the 
feeling of the House of Commons on the subject, that he believed, if he had 
pressed the subject to a division, he should have gone out almost alone. 

What Mr. Pease can mean by saying that he “ was the only 
man who raised his voice in Parliament” against the Indian 
Church Establishment, is more than we comprehend. We find, 
on turning to the brief sketch of the debate given in Number 264 
of the Spectator, that Mr. Cuartes Butter, Mr. Hume, Mr. 
Sueit, Mr. O'Dwver, and Mr. Rutuven, opposed the Govern- 
ment on that question, though no division took place. Mr. 
O'ConnELL also gave it his qualified opposition; and only consented 
to withdraw it on the understanding that some arrangement was 
to be made for the Catholics. 

We have now gone through the principal part of Mr. Peasr’s 
vindication ; and are sorry that we cannot, according to the wish 
of our correspondent, bring ourselves “ to regard his Parliamen- 
tary conduct more favourably than we have hitherto done.” From 
the character Mr. Pease then bore, we strenuously supported him 
as a candidate, and hailed his election as one of the good signs of 
the times. But now we know better: we judge him not according 
to the good or evil report of others, but out of his own mouth. 
He seems to be utterly disqualified, by his political notions and 
habits of thought, from representing an independent constituency. 
We should conceive it absurd to rely upon his support on any one 
subject, however openly he may have avowed his opinions in fa- 
vour of it. A thin House, a late period of the session, will always 
serve him for an excuse for political apostacy. To think favour- 
ably of such a Representative, is impossible. 





DIVIDING THE SPOIL—THE DECCAN PRIZE- 
MONEY. 
Wes have often smiled at those captivating illustrations of the 
glories of war, which head the handbills that one sees stuck upon 
the hoards or dead-walls about town, inviting “ fine young men” 
to join some regiment recruiting for Indian service. The dra- 
goon charging with uplifted sabre would be fair enough, provided 
only that it had below it a man tied up to the halberds, or lying in 
agony amongst a heap of dead, or even a Chelsea pensioner with 
- one limb less than Nature had provided him with. But we also 
remember one most seductive placard, with a wood-cut, like those 
that the theatres exhibit of some striking scene in a new play,— 
and as unreal,—representing a group of soldiers, (privates of 
course) in full dress uniform, dividing the splendid spoils of some 
conquered Rajah; sharing amongst themselves not only his silks 
and shawls, but ropes of pearl, goid, and gems. We can fancy 
how the ardour of a Chopstick or a Cockney would be fired by such 
a dazzling display of the spoils of war; and how he would burn to 
tread the path of glory, dressed in a uniform garnished with sheep- 
skin and worsted braid, and mounted upon a charger dight in trap- 
pings that cost him nothing but the cleaning. His wages are 
small, or he is out of work, and heis half-starving. He adjourns 
to the beer-shop, and soon gets pot-valiant; and goes straight to 
the recruiting-depét, his only fear being that he should not be 
. qualified by stature or health. The recruiting-sergeant eyes him 
with a knowing leer, and tells him that he'll make as smart a soldier 
as ever fought under the great WELLINGTON. He is abashed by 
the compliment—the only one he ever had except from his sweet- 
heart—and looks sheepish; till he receives his bounty-money, 
.and has his battered hat bound with particoloured ribands : 
then he assumes that reckless air of jollity with which men blus- 
ter off reflection when they have done a foolish thing, and spends 
the rest of the day in a diunken dream of delight at having made 
some change in his condition. He is awoke next morning by the 
. trumpet-call, and finds himself imprisoned in a barrack, the butt 
of his future companions; and is as much astonished by the 
heartless jeers of the petty tyrant of to-day, as he was with the 
flattery of the civil sergeant of yesterday. Finding himself fixed 
for life, he makes up his mind as well as he can, and feels inclined 
to revenge his folly by entrapping others into the same predica- 
ment. The drill and the discipline of the riding-school sicken 
him of the smart uniform and spirited horse, before he has got 
either; and he pretty soon finds out that the plunder is shared in 
avery different fashion from that pictured in the placard. But, 


cured as our new-fledged hero is by this time of his romantic no- 





tions of military glory, we fancy that even he must be astonished 
at the ingenious mode of dividing the spoils of war, as in the case 
of the Deccan Prize-money. 

The complaints of delay in the division of the prize-money due 
to the surviving portion of the Army of the Deccan, have been 
loud and frequent. The cause seems now sufficiently obvious; 
and is of itself a proof that the functionaries at the Horse Guards 
have some conscience left, to overcome whose scruples such a pro- 
tracted struggle has been necessary. Else we should be almost 
so uncharitable as to impute a want of conscience to the authori- 
ties who award to one lucky man, who happened to be Com- 
mander-in-Chief, such a sum as 30,9872. 6s. 1d. for his share of 
the booty, and to the common soldier just 13s. 8}d.,—which is 
somewhere about a forty-five thousandth part of what the Com- 
mander has for his share. 

We do not doubt the correctness of the calculation, even to the 
farthing; nor that the scale is the usual one in such cases. We 
dare say it is regarded by at least one person as just; the fortu- 
nate holder of the great prize in the lottery of war will not quarrel 
with it. But we should like to know upon what data it is calcu- 
lated. Supposing it to be estimated equitably according to the 
relative value of the services of each person, we come to the con- 
clusion that a Commander-in-Chief is worth more than forty-five 
thousand common soldiers, or twenty-two Lieutenant-Generals, or 
thirty Major-Generals, or sixty Colonels, or a hundred and twenty 
Lieutenant-Colonels, or four hundred Captains, or seven hundred 
and fifty Subalterns, or twenty-two thousand Sergeants. 

Let us not wonder any more at the number of officers to a regi- 
ment, seeing how much more valuable they are than soldiers ! 





MUSIC FOR THE PEOPLE. 


An intelligent correspondent, whose letter we inserted last week, 
wishes us to take up the subject of “‘ Music for the People;” and 
we willingly comply with his request, because we desire to apply 
to music, as well as to government, the maxim of BenruHaw, “ the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number.” And music is one 
inlet to happiness: it is one of the purest, most elevating, and 
most innocent sources of enjoyment, that the benevolence of the 
Creator has vouchsafed to man. Sound, melody, harmony, are 
his gift; his, too, the genius which unfolds and the power which 
varies their endless combinations. They are calculated to add to 
the pleasure of all; and those who are, from whatever cause, de- 
barred from their participation, taste not one of the sweetest ingre- 
dients that Providence has mingled in the cup of human life. 
Music has been unfortunately perverted into an article of luxury, 
an expensive and exclusive pleasure; followed (successfully) by 
few as a profession, regarded by still fewer as a means of social 
enjoyment. It ought not thus to be. Were it taught as gene- 
rally in our schools as in those of Germany, its pleasures would be 
as widely diffused, and its true character and design as extensively 
felt. We should find it resorted to alike by rich and poor. The 
rich would have those demonstrations of the art which require 
first-rate artists; and the poor would meet for the enjoyment of 
such as were within their reach. The one class would be able to 
hear the Sinfonias of BEETHOVEN and the Operas of Mozart; 
while the others would associate for the practice of Choruses, Ma- 
drigals, and Glees. And thus it once was in “ merry England.” 
It is well known, that the first members of the Madrigal Society 
were a set of psalm-singing weavers, meeting atan obscure tavern 
in St. Bride’s Alley, and spending their threepence a night. And 
thus it ¢s in some provincial towns still. Go to Birmingham, Nor- 
wich, Liverpool, Manchester, Halifax, and you will find button- 
makers, weavers, shipwrights, and mechanics of all sorts, holding 
frequent and familiar intercourse with HANDEL, Haypn, and 
Spour. Butin London, no musical enjoyment is shared by the 
lower classes; and even those in the ranks of middle life regard 
music as an unattainable luxury. Hence, it is a fact well known 
to all those who are conversant with the details of musical per- 
formances, that London furnishes (not relatively, but absolutely) 
a smaller number of efficient chorus-singers than any of the towns 
we have mentioned. 

The causes which have led to this altered state of things are 
various, and would require more space than we can allot to the 
subject to develop and discuss. But they offer one reason why the 
finest works of the best masters are never efficiently performed in 
the Metropolis. We willingly concur in the opinion of our cor- 
respondent, that such compositions, if as well brought out as at 
some of our provincial festivals, would Aere command numerous au- 
diences. Failure results from the imperfect, meagre, scrambling, 
jobbing way in which they are usually got up. A composition of 
some great author is announced ; but the object of the entrepreneur 
is not to present it perfect, entire, and finished in all its parts,— 
but, by mutilation of the work, curtailment of the band, and such 
little devices, to get it out in the cheapest manner. His energy 
is employed in devising various schemes to drawa house by means 
of bills, puffs, and paragraphs, rather than by the completeness 
and excellence of his performance. The trick is soon found out; 
and the really musical public conclude, that any thing which is 
ushered in with a flourish of trumpets, louder than usual, is a 
cheat. It was by constantly resorting to this system of humbug 
that the Lent Oratorios failed. The success of the Philharmonic 
and Vocal Concerts is a sufficient evidence of the soundness of the 
principle we have always advocated; and our correspondent’s sug- 
gestion of a union of the two Societies, for some such purpose as 
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he intimates, has often occurred to us as the only probable means 
of making the inhabitants of London and Westminster familiar 
with music of the highest class. But the difficulties attendant on 
such a scheme are greater than he imagines. He is an “ unin- 
structed lover of music ;" and therefore not conversant with all the 
points of precedence, all the rival claims, all the selfish feelings, 
all the pitiful jealousies, which would constantly interfere with its 
success. He little knows, when listening with delight to the in- 
spirations of our great masters, how many jarring elements are 
at work in the orchestra; nor dreams that, where all seems har- 
mony, discord and strife are lurking beneath. He is not aware, 
perhaps, that the musical world is broken up into factions, each 
of which is labouring to put down its rival party. Now, every one 
of these would seize on such an opportunity as this to forward its 
own ends, while it would afford ample scope for the display of 
strife and partisanship. The two Sorieties we have mentioned 
may be appealed to as evidences to the contrary; and we gladly } 
admit them as proofs of an improved state of professional feeling : 

but in both cases, self-defence is the bond of union; they aceom- 

plish a purpose which could only be achieved by such means; and 

this the members of both Societies well know. 

There is another reason which powerfully operates against such 
a scheme as that suggested by our correspondent.” A perform- 
ance of this kind could only take place (with any chance of suc- 
cess) during the height of the season. Now, to realize what he 
contemplates, would demand such a devotion of time, on the part 
of the managers, as it would be difficult if not impossible for them 
to give. Those who hear a large band of voices and instruments 
moving with correctness and precision, are little aware of the 
weeks and months of mental and bodily toil which are requisite 
to insure such a result. Hence the eternal repetition of the same 
pieces, hence the dull monotony of our concert-bills. 

We might go on to fill up a larger heap of obstacles ; but these 
will suffice to show our correspondent that his project is not an 
easy one. But let him not conclude that we are adverse to it. Far 
otherwise. It should have (as every well-meant and well-directed 
effort in the same good cause is sure to have) our cordial support. 
And we think the time will come when professors will find it their 
interest to appeal to the public, rather than to the “ Exclusives "— 
to the many, rather than the few. Cheap publications of classical 
musical works are making their appearance, and cheap perform- 
ances of those works will follow. 

There are some excellent remarks on this subject, in an article 
on the late Norwich Festival, in the November number of the 
Monthly Repository. The writer does not profess to be a musical 
critic; but he has (what many critics have not) an accurate per- 
ception of the poetry of music, and a just discernment of its true 
power and province. We cannot dismiss this subject, for the pre- 
sent, more appropriately than with an extract from that admirable 
paper. 

‘¢ In opposition to an opinion held by many, and repeated by more, we main- 
tain that the best music produces the greatest popular effect. Of this position, 
the Norwich Festival, in accordance with what we have often witnessed else- 
where, furnished a striking continuity and variety of evidence. The greatest 
sensations were all produced by the finest passages. The Chorusand Fugue from 
Mozart, ‘O heavenly Lord!’ Sophr’s ‘ Destroyed is Babylon,’ with the Quartet 
which follows, ‘ Blest are the departed ;’ the well-known beauties of the 
Creation, never so efficient as in their connexion with the entire composition ; 
the opening of the Deluge; (E. Taylor’s Solo, and the Chorus ‘ God is 
righteous ;’) the succession of choruses ending with ‘ Sing Jehovah our Re- 
deemer ;’ the air ‘On the dwellings of thy children ;’ and the entire selection 
from Israel in Egypt; these might have been picked out bya deaf person 
watching the countenances of the auditory during the morning performances. 
They had a visible electric action on the assembly. 

‘* The musician who by his art produces any effect upon a multitude, may 
safely calculate that he shall produce a similar effect upon almost any multitude. 
If the Norwich auditory had been differently constituted,—if the price of admis- 
sion, instead of being a guinea and half a guinea, had been a crown and half a 
crown,—the same thing would have happened as did happen in the proportionate 
effect of different parts of the performance. The capability of being ‘ moved by 
concord of sweet sounds’ is no appendage of station or fortune, nor of what is 
called education, nor even of intellectuality. It is a physical and connate or in- 
nate privilege of certain constitutions, which are generated indifferently in a!l 
ranks of society. The proportion of such constitutions to the entire population 
may probably be vated by many influences, some within and others above the 
reach of human control; but whether they be few or many, they are the centre 
and the source of what may be called the public enjoyment of musical performances. 
In the bestowment of this gift, Nature is strictly impartial. The Lord- 
Lieutenant of the county may have it, and so may the journeyman weaver cf the 
city. Itis a spirit that breatheth where it listeth; and they who possess it are 
the true patrons of musical festivals.” 

*¢ It is a favourable circumstance for our view, that most of the finest effects of 
the finest compositions are choral. It is so even in Handel and Haydn, and 
much more in Spohr and Schneider; and this is, no doubt, the true mode of 
Oratorio composition. Now a prima donna has often cost more for the heartless 
and artificial warble, repeated every week all the year round, of a few bars of unin- 
telligible difficulties, than would a whole legion of capital chorus-singers. Materials 
for choral bands exist in all large towns as well as in Norwich; and what the 
happy union of public spirit, with musical taste, in two or three individuals, has 
accomplished there, may with like facility be realized elsewhere, even in London 
itself. The attempt would answer every way, pecuniary, artistical, and philan- 
thropic; it would make money, cultivate taste, and refine the population. But 
the sowers should begin by being reapers, that they may be incited tosow. The 
first means is the cheapening of the best musical performances, without]owering 
their character, so as to ime Se them more popular.” 

** Good people of Norwich, make your Festivals cheaper ; hold them every 
year; cherish your chorus-siugers; and never care whether’ the music be 
Blue and White, or Orange and Purple. Your gentry have abominably demo- 
ralized your commonalty, for all political purposes : you have to regain a 
character in the country, for every where they call you all sorts of ey 
names ; and you cannot do better than carry on, as you have already commenced, 
: great Musical Reform for the good of the nation at large. It is quite a godsend 
‘or you.” 
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THE. FARRERS OF BUDGE ROW. 


Tue merits of the Farrers are threefold,—it is an admirable tale, 
a sufficiently skilful exposition of economical science, a very ex- 
cellent illustration of morality. The professed object of the work 
is to expose the Funding system, and to depict the respective in- 
conveniences of direct and indirect taxation, and to strike the ba- 
lance between them. - The mischiefs of taxes on commodities, the 
inquisition of an income-tax, are slightly but distinctly exhibited ; 
and the conclusion arrived at is a decision in favour of a Property- 
tax. The evil effects which a bad system of taxation may have on 
the morals of a people—the gambling spirit it induces—the reck- 
less, desperate, and extravagant habits it nourishes, when nou- 
rishing the smuggler—and the petty malice which it encourages, 
by giving the power by which it may be exercised—are developed, 
not at length ( for that would require volumes as large as the fiscal 
statute-book), but clearly. The triumph, however, of Miss Mar- 
TINEAU is her sketch of the manner in which the love of wealth 
hardens the heart, stifles the natural affections, and makes people 
shabbily plot and counterplot to increase the riches of those 
beings whose hopes of happiness they are crushing by their 
schemes. 

The time of the Farrers is the time of Mr. Pirr and the French 
Revolution—the heyday of wars, “ vigorous government,” alien- 
laws, plots, loans, sedition, and last, not least, taxes of all sorts. 
The characters of the tale chiefly consist of Mr. Farrer, the shop- 
keeper of Budge Row, and his family. To be rich for the sake of 
riches, is the object of Mr. Farrer. The only outbreak of worldly 
pride he ever appears to have indulged, was to give his younger 
son a learned education: here his ambition stopped; he would 
have confined him to the chandler’s shop, but the son rebelled, and 
the father disinherited him. 

The following quotation exhibits a part of the family on Henry 
Farrer's return from College. It is part of a scene which no one 
but Miss Martineau could have represented. An equal or a 
greater genius, if cast in a different mould, would have avoided it 
as prosaic, or shunned it as vulgar; an inferior mind—a SmitH 
or a Hoox—would have treated us to some miserable caricature 
or wretched ridicule. Perhaps Miss Martineau alone could 
have painted the jolly, laughing, straightforward, selfish, wily, 
and obdurate tyrant of private life. Miss Marrinreavu alone 
could have touched the character of Jane Farrer—have indicated 
her blighted affections, shown her gradual adaptation to cireum- 
stances, and the mastery which avarice finally attained over her 
soul. An extract, limited as we are, cannot do her justice; and 
even the whole work, though a leaf from the book of life, may 
disappoint some, from its very truth, and the absence of all effort. 
“ Are these,” said the indignant visitor at Hampton Court, “are 
these the Cartoons ? ” 

‘‘ Pray open the window, Morgan,” said Jane Farrer to the old servant, who 
was assisting her to arrange for tea the room in which the family had dined. 

“¢ Perhaps you don’t know, Ma’am, what a cutting wind it is. More like 
December than March, Miss Jane ; bitter enough to help on your rheumatism, 
my dear.” 

fr Morgan paused, with her hand on the sash. Miss Farrer chose that 
the room should be refreshed. She was aware that the scents from the shop 
were at all times strong enough for the nerves of any one unaccustomed to the 
atmosphere she lived in; and Se did not wish that her brother Henry should 
have to encounter in addition those which the dinner had left behind. She tied 
a handkerchief over her head, while the March wind blew in chilly, and Morgan 
applied herself to light the fire. When the dinner-table was set back against 
the wall, and the small Pembroke table brought forward, and the sofa, 
with its brown cotton cover, wheeled round, and the two candlesticks, with 
whole candles in them, placed in front of the tea-tray, Miss Farrer thought she 
would go up into Henry’s room, and see that all was right there, before she - 
off her black stuff apron, and turned down the cuffs of her gown, and took he 
seat beside the fire. 

She tried to look at everything with the eyes she fancied her young brother 
would bring from the University. She, who had lived for five-and-thirty years 
in this very house, at the corner of Budge Row, among this very furniture, could 
not reasonably expect to view either the one or the other as it would appear to 
a youth of two-and-twenty, who had lived in a far different scene, and among 
such companions as Jane had no idea of. _It was some vague notion of this im- 
probability that made her linger about Henry’s little apartment, and wonder 
whether he would think she ought to have put up a stuff curtain before the win- 
dow, and whether he had been accustomed to a bit of carpet, and whether the 
soap out of her father’s shop was such as he could use. Then came the odd 
mixture of feelings,—that her father’s youngest son ought not to dream of luxu- 
ries that his elder brother and sisters had not had,—and yet that Henry was a 
scholar and a gentleman, and therefore unavoidably held in awe by the family. 
When she reverted to the time, well remembered, when she upheld the little fel- 
low, and coaxed him to set one tiny plump foot before the other, the idea of 
being now half afraid to receive him, made her smile and then sigh, and hope 
that good might come of her father’s ambition to give a son of his a university 

cation. 4 
where she had finished making herself as neat as usual, and rather more 
dressed, she heard, amidst all the noises that came in from the narrow bustling 
street, her own name called from the bottom of the stairs. 

“‘’m coming, father! It never can be Henry yet. The postman’s bell is 
but just gone by, and the six o’clock cries are not all over ; and there sound the 
chimes. It is full five minutes’ walk from Lad Lane, too. Perhaps there is 





something more to be done at the books: so I will carry down my apron. 
Why, Morgan, it is well I did not throw you down stairs,” 
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peeping-into the room from the steep, narrow stair upon which the chamberadoor 
directly opened, She came to say that her master wanted Miss Jane; that he 
was in a great hurry, and seemed to have some good news to tell. \ 

Mr. Farrer was bustling about, apparently in a state of great happiness. His 
brown wig seemed to sit lighly on his crown ; his shoes creaked very actively ; his 
‘half whistle betokened a light heart, and he poked the fire as if he had forgotten 
how much coals were a bushel. He stretched out his arms when his 
daughtercame downwith a look of inquiry, and kissed her on the cheek, saying, 
«‘ | have news for thee, my dear. I say, Morgan, let us have plenty of but- 
tered toast—plenty and hot. Well, Jenny —life is short enough to some folks. 
Of all people, who do you think are dead ?” : 

Jane saw that it was nobody that she would be expected to grieve about. She 
had fallen enough into her father’s way of thinking to conjecture aright, that some 
of the lot of lives with which her father and she were.joined in a tontine annuity 
had failed. 

*¢ Poor souls! Yes: Jerry Hilland his brother, both gone together of a fever, 
in the same house. Who would have thought it? Both younger lives than 
mine, by some years. I have no doubt they thought, many a time, that mine 
would be the first to fail. But this is a fine invention, this way of purchasing 
annuities, though I was against it at first, as being too much like a lottery for a 
sober man to venture upon. But, Tsay, Jane, I hope you are glad I made you 
invest your money in this way. You had a right to look to coming into their 
lives, sooner or later; but one would hardly have expected it in my time; 
though, somehow, I always had a notion it would turn out so.” 

Jane’s colour had been much raised, from the first disclosure of the news. 
She now asked whether these were not the last lives of the lot, out of their own 
family ; whether her father’s, her brother Michael’s, and her own were not the 
only ones now left. 

“To be sure they are! We have the whole thing to ourselves from this time. 
I think the Minister will be for sending Michael and me the wars, to have us 
killed off ; though I hope, that in case, you would live on and on, and enjoy your 
own for many a year, to disappoint him. But, to be sure,” said the old man, 
checking his exaitation as he saw his daugher look grave, “life is a very uncer- 
tain thing, as we may see by what has just happened.” 

* T am sure it is the last thing I thought of,” observed Jane. 

** Ay, It is a pretty yearly addition to us three ; two dropping together in 
this way: and, as I said, I hope you will enjoy it for many a year when I am 
dead and gone ; as I am sure you deserve, for you have been a good daughter to 
me, keeping the house as well as your mother did before you, and the books 
better than I could myself, leaving me free to attend to the shop. But, let us 
see. The room is half full of smoke still; and you will say that comes of my 
poking the fire. What have you got for Harry’s tea? The lad will want 
something solid, though he be a student. I remember his telling me last time, 
mw no folks are more hungry than those that have been a long while over their 

ooks.”” 

Jane moved about like one in a dream, till, the shop-boy’s heavy tread having 
been heard in the passage, Morgan put her head in at the parlour door to say 
that Michael] and a gentleman with him might be seen from the shop-door to 
have turned the corner at the other end of the Row. 

* * * 


* * * 


* Well, eat away now, and let us see whether book-learning spoils buttered 
toast. Come, tell us what you think of us, after all the fine folks you have 
been amongst.” 

Jane was astonished that her father could speak in this way to the gentleman 
in black ; who, however simple'in his manners, and accommodating in his con- 
versation, was quite unlike every other person present, in his quiet tone, and 
gentle way of sehen. She could not have asked him what he thought of the 
place and the party. 

Henry replied that he was, as he had said, much struck by his sister’s looking 
so well; and as for Morgan, she was not a day older since the time when he 
used to run away with her Welsh beaver 

** And make yourself look like a girl, with your puny pale face,” interrupted 
Michael. 

** Well, but the place—how does the old house look?” persisted Mr. Farrer. 
* You used to be fond of prying through that green curtain to see the folks go 
in and out of the shop; and then you raised mustard and cress at the back win- 
dow ; ‘and ‘you used to whistle up and down stairs to your attic till your poor 
mother could bear it no longer. The old place looks just as it did to you, I 
dare say?” 

Henry could say no more than:that he remembered all these things. By re- 
calling many others, he hoped to divert the course of investigation ; but his 
father insisted on his saying that the dingy, confined, shabby rooms, looked to 
the grown wise man the very same as to the thoughtless. child who had seen no 
other house. It was as impossible for Henry to say this as to believe still, as he 
once did, that his father was the wisest man in the world; and Mr. Farrer was 
disconcerted accordingly. He thought within himself that this was a poor re- 
ward for all that he Pes on his son Harry, and pushed. away his cup with 
the spoon in it when it had been filled only four times. 

- a you tired, Jane?” asked Henry, setting down his tin candlestick with 
its tall thin candle, when tis father had done bidding him be careful not to set 
the house on fire, and Michael was gone to see that all was safe in the shop. Jane 
Was quite disposed for more conversation ; and would indeed have been darning 
stockings for at least another hour if Henry had gone to sleep at ten, like his 
brother. She brought out her knitting, carefully piled the embers, extinguished 
one candle, and was ready to hear Henry’s questions and remarks, and to offer 
some of her own. She could not return the compliment she had received as to 
her looks. She thought Harry was thin, and nearly as pale as in the old days 
when his nankeen frock and drab beaver matched his complexion. 

Henry had beenstudying hard ; and he acknowledged that his mind had been 
anxious of late. It was so strange that nothing had been said to him respecting 
his destination in life, that he could not help speculating on the future more than 
was quite good for health and spirits. Could Jane give him any idea what his 
father’s intentions were? 

Henry now looked so boyish, with feet on fender, and fingers busy with an 
unemployed knitting-needle, that Jane’s ancient familiarity began to return. 
She hoped there were no matrimonial thoughts at the bottom of Henry’s anxiety 
about the future. 

*¢ Must no man be anxious about his duties and his prospects till he thinks of 
marrying,Jane? But why have you hopes and fears about it ?” 

“ Because I am sure my father will not hear of such a thing as your marry- 
ing. You know how steady he is when he once makes up his mind.” 

enry glanced up in his sister’s face, and away again when he saw that she 
met his eye. She continued. ‘I am not speaking of my own case in particular ; 
but he has expressed his will to Michael, very plainly, and told him what 
sort of connexion he must make if he marries at all. And Michael has, in con- 
sequence, given up all talk of marriage with a young woman he had promised 
himself to.” 

** Given up the connexion! 





A grown man like Michael give up the woman 
! How,can he sit laughing 


he had engaged himself to, at another man’s bidding ! 

as he did to-night?” 
«1 did not say he had given up the connexion,” replied Jane, very quietly ; 
So you see—” 


but he-has given up all talk of marriage. 





\ 


“* T-eee I-shall-have-nothing-to say to my father on this part of the subject of 
settlingin life. But:you, Jane, what are you doing and thinking of? My 
father knows that he is/on safer ground with you than he can be with his sons. 
How is it with you, sister ?” 

‘What you say is very true. If he chooses to speak for his daughter, keep- 
ing her in the dark all the while, what can she do but make herself content to 
in the dark, and turn her mind upon something else? If mine is too full of one 
object or another, I hope God will be merciful with me, since Ihave been under 
another’s bidding all my days.” 

“ It is hard—very hard.” 

‘* Jt is hard that others, that Morgan, and I dare sa 
more of what has been said and written in my name th 
Morgan. It is from her that | know—” 

‘* About Peek? That he wanted you before he thought of Patience?” 

‘Not only that. Patience is welcome to her lot ; though I do not see what 
need have prevented her taking my place at the books, if my father hadmot 
made up his mind to’keep meby him. But that is nothing in comparison with 
—some other things that have been done in my name; the treating a friend as if 
he were an impostor, and [ a royal princess; while, all the time, I had no such 
proud thoughts myself, God knows.” 

‘How came Morgan to tell you any thing about it?” cried Henry, eager to 
find some one on whom to vent the indignation that he was unwilling to express 
in relation to his father. 

‘* Morgan was made a friend of by that person; and she is the kindest friend 
Ihave, you may believe it, Henry. “She would have upheld me in any thing I 
might have chosen to do or to say. But I was doubtful whether it was not too 
late then ; and altogether I fancy it was best to get on as Idid fora time. And 
now I am settled to my lot, you.see, and grown into it. Iam am fully satisfied, 
now, with my way of life; and it is not likely to change.” 

‘* Do you mean that you expect to keep the books, and be a thrifty housewife, 
as long as you live? If it was necessary, well and good. But my father must 
be enormously rich.” 

The only other passage we can take, exhibits the workings of 
the Excise in a small way. 

Mr. Peek came in, at length, rubbing his hands, and apologizing for having 
kept the ladies waiting for their tea; but it was the privilege of such a business 
as his, to take, in some measure, his own times and seasons for doing things ; and 
this 0 agg he had been paying one of his official visits where he was least 
expected, 

Vhen Jane had stationed herself at the tea-table, with a Miss Mills to aid her, 
and Peek had ordered one little table to be brought for himself, and another for 
his father in-law, he addressed his conversation chiefly to the latter, observing 
that the young scholar’s part was to entertain the young ladies. 

** You know the Browns—the way they behaved to my wife and me about our 
nurse-maid that they tempted away ?” said Peek, to Mr. Farrer. 

**O yes; I hope you have served them out.” 

** That I have, pretty well! They should have taken care what they were 
about in offending me. I can always make out what are their busy days; and 
then I pop in, and there is no end of the stock-taking I make them go through. 
What with measuring the canisters, and weighing, and peeping, and prying, I 
keep them at it a pretty time ; and that is what I have been about this afternoon.” 

**Can’t you catch them with a pound of smuggled stuff?” 

** Not an ounce. They know I would if I could; and that makes them take 
care and look sharp. What did you think of the last rummer of toddy you got 
here?” 

‘*Capi al! Had Brown any thing to do with that?” 

** Not he; but you shall have another to-night, since you liked the last so 
much ; and Mr. Henry too, if he likes. But Isuppose he will be too busy play- 
ing commerce with the ladies? That fine spirit was one of the good things that 
one gets by being gentle in one’s vocation, as I tell Patience when she is cross ; 
and then I hold back some nice present that I was thinking of giving her.” 

* Aye, aye. A little convenient blindness, I suppose, you find your account 
in sometimes ; and who finds it out, among all the multitude of articles that pay 
taxes? Yes, yes, that is one of the understood things in the business; as our 
men of your tribe give us to understand.” 

‘* | hope you find them accommodating, Sir? ” 

“Yes; now we know how tomanage them. And they are wonderfully kind 
to Mike, considering all things.” 

Mike assented, with one of his loud laughs. 

Henry was listening to all this not the less for his civility in handing tea, and 
amusing his next neighbour. By taking in all that passed now and when he 
was seated at cards, after Mrs. Peek had made her excuses and withdrawn, he 
learned more than he had known before of the facilities afforded :to the collector 
of taxes on commodities, of oppressing the humble, and teasing the proud, and 
sheltering the shabby, and aiding the fraudulent. He felt that he would rather 
be a street-sweeper than such an exciseman as Peek. At best, the office was a 
most hateful one. 

“When I'm gone, you'll know the miss of me,” says the homely 
reprover of ingratitude. Something of the feeling intended to be 
excited by these words is conjured up within our breasts by the 
notice that the present Number is virtually the last of the J/lus- 
trations of Political Economy. The next is to be devoted toa 
summary of the Principles of the work, but this closes the Tales. 
Taxation will be illustrated at length, in a new series. 

Of that which is now in the act of completion, it is scarcely per- 
haps too much to say, that it is unparalleled in the history of li- 
terature. The rapidity of production, the union of science with 
entertainment, the creative and descriptive powers, the close ob- 
servation of life, the foree and richness of the composition, the ab- 
sence of all pretence and affectation, combined with the wopderful 
cheapness of the “little books,” are as unique as astonishing. We 
make these remarks because they are truth, and because we may 
in some measure owe the amende honorable for the occasional fas- 
tidiousness with which we have treated the authoress. But in 
reality, we judged her by a high standard, from which we could 
bear no deviation. Wecompared her, not with the trash in three 
volumes that is perpetually issuing from the press, but we tested 
her by herself. 


Michael, should know 
an I do myself. Yes, 


THE BLACK WATCH. 


WE approach the posthumous work of Mr. Picken in a melan- 
choly mood; for we cannot separate the production from ‘the 
author. In the more contemplative parts of the book, in the 
philosophic reflections of the writer, we trace the hardly-subdued 
feelings of the man, and are diverted from fiction to truth—thrown 
back from the various fortunes of the heroes of romance to the 
chequered life of the hero of literature. Mr. Picken married 
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young; had early to struggle with the cares and anxieties of a 
family ; tasted of the too frequently useless patronage of the great; 
embarked in business, with the usual success of literary men; 
and becoming, in the emphatic words of Jounson, “ by necessity 
an author,” had, we believe, practically to discover the inutility of 
“ empty praise,” and felt the res anguste domi, whilst his name 
was widely blown, and his company sought after to assist in 
lionizing the parties of the professed admirers of genius. As we 
have before intimated, he died a young man, worn down by literary 
labour, and its mental anxieties and pecuniary distresses; leaving 
his favourite Black Watch as the sole legacy to maintain a widow 
and establish a young family in the world. 

A work appearing under such circumstances might soften criti- 
cism, were it necessary. In the present case, lenity is scarcely 
needed. The Black Watch is the best of the author's productions. 
He has broken new ground, and commenced working a field, 
which, had he been spared for a more careful cultivation, would 
have yielded a valuable harvest. The time of the novel is the 
middle of GzorcE the Second’s reign: the scene is laid in Scot- 
land and England, with an excursion to the field of Fontenoy and 
to the court of Louis the Fifteenth at Paris. The incidents are 
numerous. We have a graphic history of the celebrated Highland 
Regiment “ the Black Watch,” now the Forty-second; its forma- 
tion; its march to London; the desertion of a large body of its 
“ shentlemen ;” their retreat through part of England; their inter- 
ception, trial, and the final execution of the ringleaders. The ad- 
ventures of the hero, Hector Munro, during his career in Scot- 
land, and his embassies to London as an agent of the Jacobites, 
though of less stirring interest, serve to mark the manners of the 
period, and the public morality prevalent in the higher ranks. 
The characters are numerous and varied. We have, as represen- 
tatives of classes, the Lowland chapman and burgess of Perth, the 
chieftains and Highlandmen of the mountains, the coarse rabble, 
and the almost equally coarse trader of London, the corrupt aris- 
tocracy and the “loyal” magistracy of the period, together with 
the hangers-on of a great Scotch family. Real characters, too, 
figure in the story; amongst others, the silly but intriguing 
Dutchess of Buck1NGHAM, the pious Princess EL1zAsern, and 

wteneeees “that bug with gilded wings, 
That painted child of dirt, who stinks and stings "— 
Lorl Hervey, who enjoys so biting an immortality as the Sporus 
of the satirist. 

Our first extract shall be taken from a higher class of scenes 
than the ‘‘Dominie” had heretofore attempted. It is part of a 
description of the disastrcus field of Fontenoy, lost by incompe- 
tence, won by accident. The quotation exhibits an exploit on the 
part of what Napier calls the “astonishing” infantry, which, 
had it been properly supported by the Allies, or had a master- 
mind directed the movements of all the masses of the army, would 
have been followed by complete triumph. 

It was now nearly ten o’clock, and hitherto the battle had chiefly consisted of 
attacks upon the fortified points of the enemy’s position, which the Duke found 
himself unable to carry, while his brave men never could get opportunity of a 
fair struggle with the French infantry, who kept chiefly under cover of the 
heights beyond. Confident in their valour, and fearing that, if he tarried longer 
on the plain, his army would be destroyed by cannon-shot alone, he took the 
resolution of making no further attempts upon the redoubts, but of ordering 
his whole left wing to pass the ravine in front, and force their way on the 
French lines between Fontenoy and the wood. The battalions and their officers, 
British and Austrians, proceeded to obey this order with brave alacrity; al- 
though, in order to avoid the hollow way, they were obliged to pass close to the 
redoubts on the right. Towards the left of this wing, namely, near Fontenoy, 
where the hollow way deepened into the long ravine, the confusion and slaughter 
were dreadful as the men clambered up its front, for the cannon from the wood 
raked nearly its whole length. Nevertheless, in the midst of the fire and the blind- 
ing smoke, the bombardiers, as the artillerymen were then called, hauled up their 
cannon by such by-paths as they could find; and the Black Watch, though op- 
posite to the most difficult bank, were among the first to scramble up the steep, 
and form on the other side in the face of theenemy. The squadrons composing 
almost the whole right wing of the army passed successively over this difficult 
ground, and forming on the green height beyond in three solid columns, each 
four deep, again began to move slowly and steadily forward. This great 
column, amounting to about twenty-one thousand men, was preceded by only 
six small pieces of cannon, with six more intermixed in the line. The regula- 
rity and bravery of this movement astonished the French, although effected 
under a cross fire from the redoubts, that at times mowed down whole ranks of 
them, which were as rapidly filled up; and the body marched on to the sound 

of the stirring drum, and the animating scream of the Scots bagpipe from 
amidst the Black Watch, as if performing the leisurely evolutions of a review. 
In front, the ground still rose, and beyond, under cover of it, were several 
columns of the French Guards. The officers of the latter hearing the loud re- 
ports of approaching artillery, proposed among each other to advance and take 
the English cannon. _ Ascending with their grenadiers to the top of the rising 
ground, they were astonished on perceiving a whole army coming forward. A 
volley from a part of the English line, together with the fire of the advancing 
cannon, brought about sixty of them to the ground; and, having no orders to 
attempt further, the Frenchmen hastened back in confusion to their former 
position. . ee 

Still this great column marched on, holding its fire until the more advanced 
regiments, namely, the English Guards and the RoyalScotch, &c. under Lord Al- 
bemarle, General Campbell, and General Churchill, a natural son of the famous 
Marlborough, arrived within forty paces of the French beyond the height, 
which they saw now ranged in line to oppose them. A cluster of French offi- 
cers, dressed in splendid doublets of blue and gold, seVeral wearing short embroi- 
dered cloaks on the left shoulder, according tothe fanciful magnificence of 
Louis the Fifteenth’s fashions, appeared in front ; consisting of the Duke de 
Biron, the Counts d’Auteroche and Chabannes, the Commandant ‘of the Swiss 
Guards in his showy dress of many colours, and others; while several of the 

ing’s pages, in the sumptuous costume of the court, could now be seen galloping 
along the field, carrying intelligence to his Majesty of the progress of the en- 

gagement. 

The allied column was now in advance of the cross fire; the rage of the 
battle and the roar of the cannonade was at this moment entirely behind them, 
and the absence of smoke in front and the regularity of the enemty’s squadrons, 








enabled Hector to obtain a clear glance of the whole before him. Over the 
heads of the French columns in front of the British, and crowning a pretty 
height behind them, near an ancient sacristy, called the Chapel of our Lady in 
the Wood, the white and richly-blazoned standard of France was seen floatin 

before the green foliage of the wood, over as imposing a company as ever stood 
on a field of battle. This was his Majesty, Louis the Fifteenth himself, in 
buckler and breast-plate, military Spanish cap and long feather, accompanied 
by the Dauphin his son, in light blue, richly embroidered ; the latter, surrounded 
by twelve noble youths, of about his own age, of the first families in France; 
and the whole presenting an array that well might, by the captivating illusions 
of high rank and splendour, reconcile the ardent imaginations of such as Hector 
and the Highlanders to] the Royal game of death and carnage. Behind them, 
Hector could see the boughs of the trees towards the Scheldt covered with per- 
sons, who, following the King and hanging on the French camp, had climbed 
to the highest branches to witness the battle. : 

The English generals, now somewhat in front, saluted the gay group of French 
nobility before mentioned, by taking off their hats. The Duke de Biron and the 
Count de Chabannes advanced, and returned the compliment. The whole of 
the officers then returned to the heads of their respective regiments ; and the 
pause that followed all this courtly politeness had, to witnesses as well as actors 
in this scene, a strange and impressive effect. 

Too gallant to be the first to begin the work of death, each seemed to wait 
for the other ; when Lord Charles Hay, then a captain of the English Guards, 
called out in French, ‘* Gentlemen of the French Guard, fire!” One of the 
French counts before named, answered with a loud voice—as Voltaire relates 
the circumstance—“ Gentlemen, we never fire first; fire you first!” Lord 
Charles then gave the word in English, “ fire!” which beginning at the right, 
went rapidly along the line in divisions, and thus the running fire went on with 
terrific celerity. 

Its effects were soon felt on the opposite ranks of these gallant men. At the 
wy first fire, the two colonels of the Swiss Guards and four of their officers, 
with seventy-five rank and file, dropped down. Eleven more officers were 
wounded in the same regiment, and in some of the neighbouring battalions 
nearly the whole of the front ranks were swept away ; while the ears of the re- 
mainder were almost stunned by a running fire, which the survivors described 
afterwards as absolutely infernal. On still marched this great and compact 
triple line, firing regularly as itadvanced with the steady coolness of a review- 
day, and so close did they frequently come upon the enemy’s infantry, that, it 
being then the custom for English officers to carry canes, the French could 
see the majors laying them over the soldiers’ muskets, to make them fire low 
and straight. Unable long to stand against this murderous column, the re- 
mainder of the Swiss Guards and of several other regiments successively aban- 
doned their ground. New columns came up and attacked in succession, shel- 
tering themselves often, while they fired, behind the heaped rows of their dead 
comrades. 

But the great column still moved on, deepening and becoming more compact 
as itadyanced ; the men stepping over the dead bodies of their comrades, as they 
still boldly faced the enemy ; and, whenever their men dropped, filling up the 
breach with a coolness as if individually emulous of expected death. Sia the 
open ground began to be narrowed by the projecting wood; and, afraid of 
being taken in the rear, the two extremes of the column folded back on each 
flank, this putting the whole into the form of a hollow square, open at the rear, 
now just above the ravine which the column had passed some time before. Th 
front still advanced like a thick heam of men; supported at the extremities by 
two strong pillars, and upon these, on each side, the successive charges of the 
French could make no impression. In vain did the Bavarian Hulans, with their 
long lances and grim black costume, clad in steel breast-plates and helmets, 
with the fan-shaped feather in front, raise their startling huzza in the face of 
the Royal Scots, or breast up their horses to the points of the bayonets of the 
English Guards. The same terrific fire was poured in among them; the same 
steady resistance met their successive charges; until, spent with continued ef 
forts, and the flower of their officers, including the brave Duke of Grammont, 
being successively cut down, they retired in dismay from a body of infantry that 
seemed absolutely impregnable. 

The next scene is of another kind, but equally different from 
former specimens of this author. Hector has procured a letter 
from Lord Hervey to his first love, he Princess Elizabeth, request- 
ing her interest in favour of the ringleaders of the mutineers. 
Here we have the interview. 

She was alone, and Hector cast his eyes with'a hasty glance round the sacred 
apartment. It was a small but lofty closet, crowded:-with rich articles of mas- 
sive cabinet-work, partly of the Dutch taste of the days of William of ‘Orange, 
and partly of the German style, which had been-of course the favourite of her 
mother ; every article of which last she set an additional value upon for the 
good Queen’s sake. Heavy porcelain jars, then much in fashion, filled the re- 
cesses between several black and gilded cabinets ; and a few vigorous old paintings, 
from Holbein to Sir James Thornhill, relieved the gloom of the shining blaek 
oak which cased the walls. Books, however, of all sizes and shapes, arranged 
or piled with that exact method which, from the first, has been a well-known 
attribute of the Guelph family, were the chief inferior moveables with which 
the room abounded. The only object that helped to take off the air of seclusion 
and study which characterized this retreat of a Royal maiden, was a solita 
thrush, which hopped its narrow round and whistled its lonely note in a smal 
cage that hung by the window. There the poor bird and its secluded mistress 
might be refreshed by the contemplation of the square parterres of ‘the garden 
behind the Palace, and the distant gothic turrets of the Abbey of Westminster, 
which just appeared over the lofty trees of St. James’s Park. 

~ Without as yet noticing Hector, the Princess sat reading carefully the letter 
of which he had been the bearer, and he had time to observe her appearance ; 
A long -bodied, dark-green gown, of plain but rich lustring, the open part at 
the neck meeting low on the bust, according to the fashion of the time, was her 
only outer dress. This was entirely without ornament, saving a small stomacher 
of large diamonds, that, with the utmost plainness, served tu unite its folds at 
the bosom. Nor was there aught else distinguishing in the Princess’s apparel, 
excepting that ‘‘ enormity of cap,” puffed out in balloon fashion high above her 
head, which she wore exactly after the manner of Queen Caroline, her mother, 
whose very dress she loved to imitate. Her person was short, like ‘that of her 
father ; and, to the large full eyes and fair round face of her family, nothing is 
to be added to complete her description, but to notice that plaintive look of be- 
nevolence and resignation which was now habitual to her since her mother’s 
death, and which so well agreed with the recluse and pious character of this 
‘* best of women.” 

“ Yes, Lord Hervey,” she said, after a time, breaking the conventional silenee 
of the apartment in a half soliloquy ;,‘* Lord Hervey and I are old friends.” And 
she continued to gaze sadly on the letter, as if musing over the interesting ree 
collections of former years, and thinking anew of the unnatural restraints and 
secret repinings of a king’s daughter ; but she folded up the letter suddenly, as 
if checking her feelings, then shook her head meditatively, as she seemed tore= 
ceive consolation by reading a few sentences in the large Bible that lay-open be~ 
fore her. Placing her hands over her eyes for a few moments, as-it in mental 
communication with Heaven, she ended by gradually raising her head and fixing 
her look abstractedly on Hector’s countenance. 
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“My Lord Hervey refers me to you, Sir,” she said, “for an explanation of 
the cases of some unfortunate men, your countrymen, now lying in the Tower 
under sentence of death.” 

Hector bowed respectfully, and in a few words gave the outline of the story 
of his friends. 

‘* By your statement, Sir,” she replied, ‘‘ these r men must have acted 
from ignorance, rather than any wilful disloyalty, and under an impression that 
faith had been broken with theinselves.” 

‘Undoubtedly, Madam,” said Hector, “ this is strictly the fact.” 

“ And they have friends, you say, who respect them, and parents and rela- 
‘tives in their own country, to whom, no doubt, their lives are dear?” added the 
Princess, her countenance becoming animated with considerate sympathy. 

“ Madam,” said Hector, * your Highness may not be told of the hopes that 
would be blasted and the hearts that would be broken by their death. It does 
not belong to your Highness’s station to know what it is for the poor widow to 
‘Jose her only hope, oud all that ties her to a lonely life; or for the maiden to 
lose her long-betrothed and the only choice of her heart. Surely, Madam, by 
your Highness’s influence these men may be saved.” 

The Princess wrung her hands into each other, as she seemed to relapse ipto 
some painful meditation ; and then said with emotion, “ It belongs to my sta- 
tion, young man, to know sorrows, which the simple and the lowly can little 
dream of. Think you to come from the bare but free hills of your country, to 
Jook on a palace for a refuge from the common calamities of life? Believe me, 

outh, Z have found the contrary. But here is a refuge,” she added, laying her 

and on the large Bible before her, ‘* which is equally open to the lofty and 
the low ; and it has been mine for many years: for, to deal frankly with you, 
as your countenance pleases me, this present life to me has been but an unsatis- 
factory portion. But I am diverging from the subject of the affecting tale you 
have told me. Willingly would I do my utmost to save these young men. 
But what attention will worldly men give to the unaided representations of a 
Jonely woman, who has long retired from the ambitious emulations of a court, 
and who is even ridiculed by the pitiable votaries of a profligate infidelity for 
the private employments in which she finds her only consolation. Yet, I will 
= refuse to write to their Lordships, and God may grant that my prayer may be 

ard.” 

«* And the prayer of the widow, and the blessings of the distracted maiden,” 
eaid Hector fervently, ‘‘ will ascend to Heaven like incense, in humble offerings 
on behalf of your Highness for this goodness.” 

“© T would not have you, young man,” added the Princess, solemnly, ‘ to be 
too sanguine as to the result of my application. 
‘hearts of public men are hard; and the government of a great people 1s con- 
ducted upon general principles of supposed safety, which make the tears of the 
widow, that you talk of, or even the bitter groan of the dying, but like the 
struggles of the victim on the altar of sacrifice. Or, if I may speak to you 
thus, these things are to worldly men but like the softened murmur of the far- 
off storm, when the cry of despair is lost in the distance, and unheeded in the 
selfishness of comfort and security. I see you are concerned for those you love ; 
and the feeling is estimable. But you are yet young ; and death itself is not so 
great an evil as many suppose it.” 

These two passages may give some idea of the stirring and 
lofty interest of the Black Watch. To us, the more homely por- 
tions are the most agreeable. Mr. Picken brings before the 


reader, and in a manner which reminds us of the Simple Story, 
the joys and sorrows, the hopes and fears, and the natural affec 
tions of humble personages, and the thoughtless disregard or cold 


consideration they receive, not only from princes and rulers, but 
from those powerful masses who eventually sway even rulers them- 
selves. Something of this is perhaps inevitable: the individual 
case, however heart-rending, must be disregarded when prineiples 
affecting society are at stake. Many a wild flower is rooted up by 
the plough. But it is an important inquiry, to learn how far these 
established rules are founded in nature, how far in mere convention. 
Let us hope, when grave treatises and light novels are written to 
bear more or less upon the wellbeing of the poor, that the mode of 
establishing ‘the greatest happiness of the greatest number ™ will 
shortly be solved. But if solved, when will it be effected? When 
will the feelings of the humblest, the honour of the poorest, the 
life of the vilest, be held in equal tenderness, by legislators, with 
the feelings, the honour, the properties, and the lives of “ respect- 
able people ?” When education shall have enabled every man to 
be represented, and when those who are to legislate for the happi- 
ness of the people shall originally have been taken from the 
people's ranks. The prospect is somewhat distant. 

We take our leave of the Black Watch, with hearty wishes for 
its sale. Its faults are chiefly to be attributed to the hasty cir- 
cumstances under which it was produced—perhaps to its being 
unrevised as well as posthumous. The fastidious might deside- 
rate somewhat more of vitality in the characters—of distinctness, 
force, and colour in the descriptions; but these deficiencies very 
probably would have been supplied, and some weaknesses of style, 
some inconsistencies in the conduct of the story remedied, by the 
dabor lime and a judicious exercise of the art of blotting. 


THE LIFE OF BURNS, BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, 


Surpasses longo intervallo all the biographies that have been pre- 
fixed to the modern republications of men of-genius. Without 
excepting Sourney’s Nelson, it equals the best of the various 
Lives that have been published during the present century. Traces 
of haste in its composition, of a bookmaker's wish to fill a certain 
space, without adequate matter, and of a false taste, which some- 
times sacrifices nature to theatrical effect, are indeed occasionally 
visible. But the staple of the work is the product of years, per- 
haps of a whole life. Arwan’s father was the neighbour of the 
poets the biographer himself had some acquaintance with his 

ero; he attentively watched the public feeling on the announce- 
ment of his death-bed sickness, and followed him to his final rest- 
ing-place. Born and brought up in Nithsdale, his first thoughts 
seem to have been connected with the idea of the “ inspired 
ploughman ;” the observations and anecdotes of youthful associates 
strengthened this feeling; the national prejudices of a Scotchman, 
and a deep study of the poet's works and of his commentators, 
further enriched the biographical soil; in addition to all this, when 





When faction runs high, the | 








fairly engaged in his task, he had recourse to Burns's “ unpub- 
lished journals, private letters, manuscript verses, and to well- 
authenticated anecdotes and traits of character supplied by his 
friends. If, therefore, there has been haste (as we suspect there 
has) in the writing, we may consider it merely as the forcing of a 
congenial soil; not a vain endeavour to produce grapes from thorns 
and figs from thistles. It is the hasty outpouring of a prepared 
mind; not the hurried compilation of a “ready writer,” who 
engages for a certain sum to fill a certain space within a certain 
time. 

Mr. CunNINGHAM has divided the life of Burns into four 
epochs, somewhat quaintly denominated Ayrsnire, EpinpurGH, 
ELLISLAND, and Dumrrigs. 

In AYRSHIRE, we have the parentage, birth, and education of 
the man, together with the mental training of the poet. The cha- 
racter of his parents, and the effect it had upon his own, are placed 
before us. We have an account of his schoolmaster, and of the 
early taste which Burns received of this world’s bitterness. In 
his rustic employments, we see the opportunities he possessed for 
observing Nature under all her aspects. The traditions of the 
country gave him machinery ; a peasantry shrewd, religious, but 
superstitious, the jovial associates of his leisure hours, and—in 
the free-traders of the coast—companions of a more questionable 
description, furnished him with characters, and with a knowledge 
of mankind ; a few authors gave him a command of language ; the 
inspiration of love and his own genius did the rest. But though 
apparently pursuing farming, and creditably enough in outward 
seeming, his attention was mechanical, not mental. After his 
father’s death, the pecuniary affairs of the family became embar- 
rassed. A collection of his Poems, published by subscription, saved 
him from becoming something like a negro-driver in the West 
Indies; and acopy placed by a friend in the hands of BLackiock, 
induced Burns “to post to Edinburgh,” in consequence of the 
encouragement he received from the amiable Doctor. 

The second act of the eventful drama represents Burns as the 
lion of EpinsureH. A new and enlarged edition of his Poems 
was rapidly distributed. Its author became the companion and the 
guest of the learned, the witty, the famous, the noble, the beauti- 
ful, and the gay. The connexions he formed, the society in which 
he mixed, unsettled his habits, excited his hopes, stimulated his 
ambition—and that was all. Hear Mr. CunnincHaAm on the 
patronage of the great of all kinds, and hereafter put not your 
trust in nobles or in gentles. 

But the notice of lords, the attention of professors, and the kindness of beauty 
were empty though honourable things; the twenty pounds which his specula- 
tion in verse brought, diminished rather than increased ; and he felt, with a 
darkening spirit, that he could not live on applause. It never seems to have 
occurred to any one of his wealthy admirers, that he was in a state of destitution, 
and that many places of profit existed which he could fill with honour. He 
who is invited to feast at a distance with the powerful and the polite—who has 
to walk seven miles of rough road to the dinner-table—is expected to write songs 
on the beautiful, be witty with the witty, and at midnight return to his blan- 
ket and his straw—must be considered as having earned his dinner fairly ; and 
this happened often to Burns. All that his poetry brought him was barren ap- 
plause. * * * * * * * 

The poet spent the winter and spring of 1787 in Edinburgh, much after his 
own heart: he loved company, and was not unwilling to show that Nature 
sometimes bestowed gifts against which rank and education could scarcely make 
good their station. This was, perhaps, the unwisest course he could have pur- 
sued: aman with ten thousand a year will always be considered by the world 
around superior to a man whose wealth lies in his genius; the dullest can esti- 
mate what landed property is worth, but who can say what is the annual 
value of an estate which lies in the imagination? In fame, there was no rivalry ; 
and in #tation, what hope had a poet, with the earth of his last-turned furrow 
still red on his shoon, to rival the Montgomerys, the Hamiltons, and the Gor- 
dons, with counties for estates, and the traditional éclat of a thousand years 
accompanying them? In the sight of the great and the far-descended, he wae 
still a farmer, for whom the Grass-market was the proper scene of action, and 
the husbandmen of the land the proper companions; his company was sought, 
not from a sense that genius had raised him to an equality with lords and earls, 
but from a wish to see how this wild man of the West would behave himself in 
the presence of ladies plumed and jewelled, and lords clothed in all the terrors 
of their wealth and titles. " - * - ba 

Those who were afraid that amid feasting and flattery—the smiling of ladies 
and the applauding nods of their lords—Burns would forget himself, and allow 
the mercury of vanity to rise too high within him, indulged in idle fears. 
When he dined or supped with the magnates of the land, he never wanted 
a monitor to warn him of the humility of his condition. When the company 
arose in the gilded and illuminated rooms, some of the fair guests—perhaps 

“ Her Grace, 

Whose flambeaux flash against the morning skies, 

And gild our chamber ceilings as they pass” — 
took the hesitating arm of the bard, went smiling to her coach, waved a graceful 
good night with her jewelled hand, and, departing to her mansion, left him in 
the middle of the street to grope his way through the dingy allies of the ** gude 
town” to his obscure lodging, with his share of a deal table, a sanded floor, and 
a chaff-bed, at eighteenpence a week. That his eyes were partly open to this, 
we know ; but he did not perceive that these invitations arose from a wish to 
relieve the ennui of a supper-table, where the guests were all too well bred to 
utter any thing strikingly original or boldly witty. Had Burns beheld the 
matter in this light, he would have sprung up like Wat Tinlinn when touched 
with the elfin bodkin, and, overturning silver dishes, garlanded decanters, 
and shoving opposing ladies and staring lords aside, made his way to the plough- 
tail, and recommenced turning the furrows upon his cold and ungenial farm of 
Mossgiel. * * * a . * * 

What he had seen and endured in Edinburgh, during his second visit, ad- 
monished him regarding the reed on which he leant, when he hoped for a place 
of profit and honour from the aristocracy on account of-his genius. On his 
first appearance, the doors of the nobility opened spontaneous, “on golden 
hinges turning ;” and he ate spiced meats and drank rare wines, interchanging 
nods and smiles with “high dukes and mighty earls.” A colder reception 
awaited his second coming: the doors of lords and ladies opened with a tardy 
courtesy ; he was received with a cold and measured stateliness, was seldom ree 
quested to stop, seldomer to repeat his visit ; and one of his companions used to 
relate with what indignant feeling the poet recounted his fruitless calls and his 





